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ON MAGAZINES. 


It is now upwards of a century since the reading world be- 
gan to experience the benelits of periodical literature. Under 
this term we do not include newspapers, the origin of which is 
dated more than two centuries back, during that memorable 
period of Elizabeth’s reign, when the immense preparations of 
Spain to invade England, induced the government to communi- 
cate to the people, frequent intelligence of what was going for- 
ward. The avidity with which these fleeting records of public 
transactions were received, rendered them an object of profit to 
publishers; and, except at certain times, when the despotic 
mandates of the Stuart government prohibited their circulation, 
they have continued ever since to carry political information to 
the fire-sides of the British people. It is but just, therefore, to 
consider them one of the chief causes of the great superiority of 
political intelligence manifested by the English, during the pe- 
riod under consideration, over the other nations of Europe. In 
every other species of intellectual improvement, they were, at 
least, equalled by the French. In the fine arts, in classical 
taste, and in general philology, the latter were indisputably their 
superiors ; and, if we except that inspired species of literature 
given ta us by Shakespeare and Milton, the ability to produce 
which depends less on the cultivation, than on the original struc- 
ture of the mind, in political science alone, did the people of 
Britain surpass their neighbours, and they did so chiefly be 
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cause they surpassed them in the number and excellence af 
their newspapers. 

It was not till after the revolution of 1688, which was ac- 
complished by a manifestation of popular feeling, that demon- 
strates the science of civil government to have been attentively 
studied, and accurately understood by all classes of the com- 
munity, that the nation possessed any periodical establishment 
of a purely literary character. To the celebrated Dean Swift, 
and Sir Richard Steele, the honour of originating such a con- 
venient mode of disseminating a taste for literary enjoyment 
throughout society belongs. The Tatler, which was the first 
regular production of the kind, was established in Queen Anne’s 
reign; and it is a circumstance which may be noticed as cre- 
ditable to the softer sex, that under the government oi females, 
the two most effectual methods of enlightening mankind were 
first attempted, and found successful. 

After the Tatler, appeared the Spectator, the Guardian, the 
Examiner, and several other works of a similar character, which 
served to polish and enlighten the age, and, at this day, form a 
body of elegant literature, to which the mind delights to recur 
as a reservoir, from which, not only the purest lessons of moral- 
ity and taste, but the most satisfactory information of the man- 
ners and customs of our ancestors can be obtained. 

These works, however, were all of a light structure, each 
number consisting of no more than one small sheet; and it was 
only their superior literary excellence that preserved them 
from the oblivion into which the political periodicals of the day 
have irretrievably fallen. 

There were several disadvantages attending the diminutive 
size of those works, the principal of which was, the impossi- 
bility of introducing into any one number more than one sub- 
ject, and, at the same time, doing that subject justice. It is 
true that this was partially atoned for, by the frequency with 
which the numbers were issued; yet, there was still wanting 
that combination of compactness with variety, which the in- 
vention of the Magazine afterwards afforded, 

For this improvement in the mode of disseminating know- 
ledge, the republic of letters is indebted to Edward Cave, a 
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printer, whose memory deserves the attention and gratitude of 
posterity much more than that of many who have been more 
successful in obtaining both. He was, for several years, aware 
of the advantages that the world would derive from a miscella- 
neous collection of literature, published monthly, before he 
ventured to make the experiment. ‘This, it is believed, was 
owing to his straitened circumstances, which rendered it im- 
prudent for him to embark in any expensive undertaking, of 
which the success was in the least doubtful. He, however, 
fairly communicated his ideas to others; but could meet with 
none willing to advance money on a project, the novelty of 
which caused it to appear hazardous. At length, in the year 
1731, he found means to establish the Gentleman’s Magazine 
on his own account; and, was so successful, that in little more 
than a year afterwards, a number of booksellers and printers, 
combined to follow his example, and established the London 
Magazine. Both of these were sufficiently encouraged, and 
were followed by the establishment of others, which met with 
different degrees of success, according to the influence and ca- 
pital of their proprietors, and the merit with which they were 
eonducted. 

In spite of all opposition, however, the Gentleman’s Magazine 
flourished most, and Cave soon became rich. His successors 
seem to have conducted it with equal good fortune; for, it has 
been continued, we believe, without any interruption to the pre- 
sent day, and is still a highly respectable journal. Since its 
first appearance, upwards of eleven hundred numbers of it have 
been circulated; which, probably, contain as vast and varied 
an assortment of intellectual riches as any work in existence. 

The benefits which Cave anticipated would result to society 
from publications of the description he projected, have been 
amply realized, not only in Great Britain, but throughout the 
whole civilized world: for there are no countries, at the pre- 
sent time, that have any pretensions to civilization, according to 
the common application of the word, to which their influence 
has not more or less extended. In some countries, it is true, 
despotism, which trembles at enlightening mankind, has taken 
care to limit their circulation; but, in proportion to the free ad- 
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mission permitted to knowledge, is the encouragement given to 
miscellaneous periodicals, and their enemies are only those who 
are benefitted by human ignorance. Such characters, when 
compared with the millions of mankind, are, indeed, few in 
number; but, unfortunately their station is exalted, and their 
power great. They are those whom fortune and not merit, 
has made lords of their fellow men; and, who, from a conscious- 
ness of possessing no rational and just title to their supremacy, 
naturally wish to prevent the subjugated multitude from learning 
to reason, lest their eyes become opened, and they remain no 
longer in quiet subjection to a state of things, the evils and in- 
justice of which they can both feel and comprehend. And well 
may the usurpers of the world dread the power of the press, 
when it sends forth, in periodical streams, those principles of 
truth, which enlighten, enlarge, and elevate the minds of the 
meanest to whom they have access. Before the light which 
periodical literature constantly sheds, the darkness of super- 
stition is dispelled; the erroneousness of feudal pretensions are 
revealed, and the respect due to the natural dignity of man, 
although he should be clothed in rags, ts insisted upon, and in a 
greater or less degree extorted even trom tyrants. 

The facility with which magazines, if not prevented by au- 
thority, can make their way to the closets of all classes, is an 
advantage of the highest consequence. The more dignified 
species of literature contained in the books of individual authors, 
cannot be expected, to any great extent, to be within the reach of 
the majority of mankind. Their time is either too limited to read 
them, or their means too small to purchase them. But magazines 
which are composed of various articles, on various subjects, and 
written by various men, require but a few hours once a month to 
peruse them, and in proportion to the quantity and variety of their 
matter, are, generally, cheaper than other new publications that 
are not periodical. Readers, at a distance, can also procure 
them with infinitely less troukle; for, after being once ordered, 
in such countries as Britain and America, where regular stage 
conveyances are both certain and rapid, they will continue te 
arrive at their places of destination without difficulty or delay. 
At any distance, a stated supply of mental food ean be fur- 
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nished by those who undertake to provide it for the public; and 
ihere is scarcely any neighbourhood so poor, but can afford its 
club of country readers to pay for it. 

Such clubs as those to which we allude, abound in Great 
Britain, and have had the effect of bringing, especially of late 
years, not only political, but literary intelligence to the most 
obscure corners; and have, in consequence, imparted to the 
lower orders of that island, a habit of reasoning, and a dignity 
of manner, which would be in vain sought for among the same 
class in any other part of Europe. A Glasgow weaver, a Liver- 
pool shopkeeper, or a Norfolk farmer, to speak generally of 
them, at the present day, can investigate the soundness of an 
opinion, whether political or philosophical, with an evidently 
clearer comprehension of the subject, than many an Hungarian 
eount or Russian duke. He is also more aware of the superior- 
ity of real merit over adventitious exaltation, and, therefore, 
yields it more sincere deference. 

As to the wealthier and more active classes of the British 
population, those who constitute the sinews of her strength, her 
manufacturers and merchants, whose intelligence and enterprise 
have elevated their country to the height at which she has ar- 
rived among the nations, can we have any doubt but that the 
abundant streams of literature and philosophy, which are con- 
stantly flowing in every direction around them, has been the 
great means of supplying them with the extensive and correct 
information they display on every question and measure, con- 
nected with the prosperity and welfare of the community in 
which they live? The multitude of periodical works at present 
issued from the British press, if we credit the estimates that are 
so frequently published of their numbers, and there exists no 
reason why we should not, is, indeed, truly astonishing, and 
among the history of nations altogether unparalleled. When 
we reflect on the immense number of other works which are 
also daily appearing, it appears almost wonderful how they can 
all find readers, and it is truly so, how they can find supporters ; 
and yet they are supported, many of them even to fortune- 
making. But literature, like good wine, has the quality of 
whetting the appetite without satiating it; and, like a beautiful 
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woman, the oftener that it smiles on the world, the more it is 
sougbt after. 

In this country we enjoy the advantages of political informa- 
tion abundantly. Our newspapers find their way to the most 
obscure log cabins that are secreted amidst the recesses of our 
woods. ‘This has rendered our people, at least, equal in politi- 
cal knowledge to any on earth. The rights and duties of in- 
dividuals in society, the propriety or impropriety of national 
measures, the constitutionality and policy of legislati, sroceed- 
ings, the fitness or unfitness of public officers, and :. tue other 
et cetera of questions relative to good or bad government, are 
as familiar to the mass of our people, and, by many of them, as 
well understood, as by some of the senators and counsellors 
of other countries. 

But, on subjects of literature, can we say any thing like this ? 
We should, indeed, feel proud if we could. If more extended 
views of other countries; if more minute historical and biogra- 
phical knowledge ; if more accurate principles of taste were incul- 
cated among us; in short, if we had only one half of the relish for 
the belles-lettres, that we have for news and politics, we should, 
indeed, be a people to be envied. In addition to our acknow- 


fledged political advantages, we would then enjoy sources of 


intellectual gratification, of which we are now comparatively 
destitute, and means of acquiring an intellectual eminence 
among the nations, to which we cannot at present lay claim. 
How glorious would such an era be for America! How proud 
would be the feelings of those who pant for ber renown tn that 
which constitutes a nation’s highest glory, the excellence of her 
authors! Then would we no longer wait with degrading hesita- 
tion to ascertain the judgment of the Edinburgh and London 
critics, on the works of our writers, before we ventured to ex- 
press our own; for then we would feel a consciousness of being 
able to judge for ourselves, and of conferring by our own ver- 
dict a reputation on such writers as please, which no foreign 
tribunal of criticism would have the power to alter. 

But this consummation of national eminence, can never be re- 


alized unul the great body of our people look upon literature as 
4 thing of more importance than they have hitherto done ; for, 
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from them only can flow in sufficient abundance, that solid re- 
muneration to authors, for their labours, which is necessary te 
supply such a vital warmth to literature as will make it flourish. 
At the present moment we are far from being destitute of wri- 
ters, some of whom have given high indications of superior 
talent, and who, if they were on the other side of the Atlantic, 
would soon shine conspicuous among the luminaries of the 
age; but, in this country, they are obliged to check the as- 
pirations of their genius, from the chilling indifference, and per- 
haps censure, with which they know that their productions 
would be received. 

A few of them, indeed, in spite of these discouragements, 
have made attempts for fame, and have struggled into an ex- 
torted distinction. Some of our poets have venturously expanded 
their wings, and with surprizing boldness, attempted flights, 
which had they only received the buoyant aid of public ap- 
plause, they would have been fully able to sustain, in an at- 
titude and manner honourable to their country as well as to 
themselves. One or two of our novelists have, of late, some- 
what more successfully forced their way into notice, and drawn 
trom the public a reluctant acknowledgment of their merits, and 
a moderate encouragement to pursue their course. But there 
are others, perhaps equally meritorious, who have not been so 
fortunate; and whose condemnation to ingratitude and neglect 
is sufficient to chill the attempts of the most enthusiastic mind 
after literary reputation. 

As to our periodical literature, the vast disproportion between 
our means and the encouragement we afford it, has been too often 
and too justly a subject of complaint among our literary circles, not 
to be sufficiently notorious. The North American Review appears, 
at present, to be the only work of the kind to which a fair sup- 
port is given; and it is surely a matter calculated to excite in 
the reflecting mind, a feeling of both surprise and regret, that 
twenty-six states, inhabited by ten millions of Christians, should 
not be able to yield to the conductors of more than one journal 
of original literature a respectable remuneration for their la- 
bours. 


In conducting this Review, there is, indeed, a vast force of 
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talent employed, and when we consider the amount of our po- 
pulation, and our means, we cannot but think its patronage, 
respectable as it is, still unequal to its merits. But it in- 
dicates that a more generous spirit, in respect to literature, is 
springing up amongst us. We rejoice to see ite May no frost 
of Gothic feeling, or mildew of heartless avarice, check it in its 
growth, until it produces flowers and fruits, the generous in- 
fluence of which will expand every bosom to liberality in re- 
spect to authors and authorship, and render a due patronage of 
them so prevalent in the land, as to exalt our character, in this 
particular, to an honourable eminence among the nations. 

Reviews are a species of periodicals, which have, of late 
years, assumed a very dignified and commanding station in the 
world of letters. They are, in respect to their origin, of a ra- 
ther more recent date than Magazines. The Critical Re- 
view, established by Dr. Smollet, in the year 1755, was the 
first regular journal of that nature. Literary criticism, it 1s 
true, is as old as the days of Aristotle; and, in England, it was 
long practised before it assumed the periodical form. It is in 
its nature more limited than the Magazine; but it is less desul- 
tory, and less amusing. The disadvantage, however, that attends 
its restriction to one particular department of literature, enables 
it to concentrate its powers, and to produce a more forcible 
effect on the world. The Magazine admits into its pages an 
almost endless variety of subjects. It is, therefore, calculated 
to afford entertainment to a greater variety of tastes and dis- 
positions. But, in agitating any one topic, it is generally less 
full and effective than the Review is on those topics that come 
under its investigation. The latter, also, perhaps, commands 
more respect, because it excites more awe. Writers acknow- 
ledge its authority, and frequently tremble at its decisions; and 
the public naturally respect every thing that possesses power to 
confer favour or inflict chastisement. 

On the other hand, if the Magazine be less authoritative, it is 
generally more pleasing, because more diversified in its subjects, 
more tree and concise in its manner, and more frequently origi- 
nal in its matter. 


An article on any subject, under any title, and in any form 
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may be admitted into a Magazine. It is by its very nature a 
general storehouse, into which, without incongruity, any thing 
that can be printed may appear. A sonnet, or a sermon, a ma- 
thematical problem, or a congressional debate, a treatise on the 
longitude, or an inquiry after the author of Waverly, and a thou- 
sand other topics equally heterogeneous, are equally admissible. 

A Review on the contrary, to be consistent with its charac- 
ter, can do nothing but criticise, or, if it ventures to do any 
thing more, it must be under the mask of criticism. It must be 
indebted, if not to the contents, at least to the title page of some 
book which it forces into its service for the occasion. A Ma- 
gazine being less restricted, is more wieldy and independent. 
In it the prevailing manners of the day can be more readily re- 
presented, and the passing events more connectedly related. 
Through its medium the oppressed may complain of his griev- 
ances, and the accused proclaim his justification. The pathetic 
tale to soften the heart, the glowing description to warm it; the 
example and the precept to strengthen virtue; and the well- 
timed exhortation and solemn warning to check the career of 
vice ; the investigation after truth; the elucidation of the laws 
of nature, of taste, of morality, and of the social compact—all 
these, and whatever other topics can either amuse or instruct 
mankind, may find admission into the pages of a Magazine. 

It is for these reasons, that we have preferred giving this un- 
restricted form to the work we now offer to the American pub- 
lic. We will not reject Reviews. On the contrary, we intend 
that few of our numbers shall pass into the world without some 
article of criticism. But we will not bind ourselves to the im- 
plicit observance of any particular routine of subjects. We 
have, indeed, an arrangement for the articles we shall insert, 
in view, and to this arrangement we shall adhere as closely as 
propriety will admit. When we deviate from it, it shall be only 
when we conceive it to be our duty either to our readers or 
ourselves. 

We shall leave the further elucidation of our design to the 
execution of the work; which, we trust, the contributions of 
that talent which abounds in the country, will enable us te 
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render worthy of the patronage we solicit, and conducive te 
the rising reputation of American literature. 








REMARKS ON THE SCOTCH PREACHER, EDWARD 
IRVING. 


Tue people of the British capital seem never to be without 
some object of fashionable excitement. Sights and prodigies 
are, indeed, the delight of all large and luxurious cities ; and of 
them, London generally possesses its full share. Pugilists, quack 
doctors, Egyptian mummies, Japanese mermaids, young Ro- 
scius’s, learned pigs, and every species of monster that the 
freaks of nature can produce, or the imaginations of men invent, 
all make their way, some time or other, to that great focus of 
wealth, dissipation, and extravagant desires. So long as a con- 
jurer, a merry-andrew, or an opera singer, or any other worldly 
object of attraction continued to excite the admiration, and 
lighten the pockets of the wonder-loving crowd, the thing would 
be quite right; it would be perfectly in character, and altoge- 
ther according to custom. Nay, even if a Burdett dinner, a 
king’s coronation, or a queen’s trial, should become the stimulus 
of the day, there would be nothing strange in it, and we should 
not think it worth notice. But who can forbear to express sur- 
prise, when a minister of the gospel becomes the spectacle ? 
When the church becomes the scene of fashionable amusement, 
the place for high life to show-off, and the delectubles of the true 
ton to obtain a delightful squeeze, among the dear crowd, then 
plain people may surely be permitted to wonder, without being 
charged with eliher rusticity or impertinence. 

The show of the day is neither an Indian chief, nor a Buna- 
parte’s carriage, nor a Hottentot Venus, not a Russian czar, 
nor even a Johanna Southcote. ‘These would be legitimate ob 
jects for drawing a crowd, for they are not to be seen every 
day. But, who can believe it that has not seen it! in this the 
most fashionable age of the world, and among the most fashion- 
able people in it, the object of wonder, with which all the 
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and the great have become fascinated, is neither more nor less 
than an individual belonging to a class of men, who, for more 
than two hundred years, have been well known, and for more 
than a hundred and fifty, cried down and ridiculed as the most 
awkward, ungainly, and intolerable bores on earth; namely, the 
solemn league and covenant men of Scotland. Yes, reader, 
{’dward Irving, a minister o’ the auld covenanted kirk o’ Scot- 
land, a worthy Calvinist, a true representative of the Cargills, 
the Camerons, the Renwicks, and the Pedens, men who, ever 
since “ Charles’s merry days,” have been held out as objects 
of scorn and contempt, by all the lovers of gaiety and high life, 
is n8w elevated to the pinnacle of fashionable admiration ; and 
the Caledonian kirk at Hatton garden, the mean and the de- 
spised Caledonian kirk! is become the irresistible centre of at- 
traction, the grand theatre of pastime for the miscellaneous 
myriads of London! Here the courtier and the cit, the peer and 
the apprentice, the duchess and the grocer’s wife, hasten and be- 
come, amidst the enthusiasm and excitement of so novel @ scene. 
all exquisitely jumbled together in perfect equality ! 

Indeed how can they do otherwise, when, in the true levelling 
spirit for which his sect was formerly so much detested by the 
grandees and their parasites, the precious man, without regard 
to rank or station, enters boldly into communion with the soul 
of each, investigates freely, and as freely exposes their good 
and bad qualities, and admits them to heaven, or consigns them 
to hell, just as he finds they deserve, without waiting to think of 
their births, honours, or possessions ! 

Should such a state of things continue but for a few months 
longer, the stage-players, the rope-dancers, the exhibiters of 
dwarfs, speaking machines, automaton chess-men, nay, even the 
keepers of pleasure gardens, and gambling houses, may resign 
business.» Multitudes of Caledonian preachers from beyond the 
Tweed, will soon smell out the loaves and fishes, and pour south- 
ward to assist Mr. Irving in gathering in the golden harvest. 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, will be kept busy preparing, 
and sending forth their missionaries to labour in such a splendid 
and lucrative field. Wo then to Kean and Matthews, Neate and 
‘he Gasman, Signor Hengli and Madame Catalini! They should, 
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without delay, pack up their trunks, and be off to Paris or 
Dublin, New York or Philadelphia, or any other place, where 
men and women may continue to be amused in the usual way, 
for in London they will be no longer in request. Their talents 
there will be worse than damaged goods, they will not even sell 
for half price. Covent Garden and Vauxhall will be inevi- 
tably deserted; even the Bazaar of Soho will be in danger of 
losing its customers. If we believe recent accounts, the players 
have already taken the alarm, and Matthews, no doubt with 
one of his inimitably dong faces, has been heard to deplore the 
success of his “ brother actor’ of the Caledonian. 

What can be the cause of this prodigious revolution in the 
taste of the London geniry, in relation to their amusements, it is 
really no easy matter to determine. Can it be because their 
adol is a Scotchman? ‘The taste of the whole English population 
has, for several years past, manifested as strong a predilection 
for every thing Scotch, as their ancestors, only “ sixty years 
since,” did aversion. In the early half of George the third’s 
reign, the name of a Scotchman was, very undeservedly it Is 
true, a teri: of reproach among their more wealthy and better 
ciichmstanced neighlours. Now, the latter can scarcely tole 
rate any thing, especially in the literary way, but what 1s 
Scoich. Scotch novels, Scotch poetry (Lord Byron is halt 
Sce‘ch) Scotch music, Scotch philosophy, Scotch criticism, 
Scotch superstition, and Scotch sermons, are all the go. It is 
truce. he good Hinglish folks do Ireland the honour of importing 
from thence her statesmen, her warriors, and her orators. But 
every other deficiency they must bring from the romantic 
© Norlh Countrie.”—And that Providence may long furnish them 
with a plentiful supply of Highland skulls, well stocked wv 
pawkie brains, to invent for them those amusements which are 
so necessary to protect them from their natural hypochondriacs, 
must be the sincere wish of every one who has, at any time, 
experienced the torr ent of * blue devils.” 

But, aiter all, we cannot heartily blame the good Londoners 
for this new whim of turning religious. If if be a real conver- 


sion towards ‘ong discarded puritanism, numbers of serious 
spirits in our castern States, will be rejoiced at it, and with 
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whatever affords them pleasure, we must also be pleased. Mat- 
thews and Kean may lose employment by the change, but 
then what an opening will be given to the numerous youths of 
classic lore and elocutory powers, that are yearly drilled at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and old St. Andrews! Nay, the players 
may not be so ill-fated as we might at first suppose. ‘Their 
talents are adapted for public exhibition, and they have only to 
study the Bible and the creed of John Knox, instead of Shake- 
speare and the rules of Garrick, and then make a display in the 
pulpit instead of the stage, and all will be again well with them. 

Nor will this change be any thing to their discredit, for Mr. 
Irving, whose manner they will have, of course, to copy, 1s 
really a man of talents. By falling into his manner, which their 
power of mimicry will enable them easily to do, and by enforc- 
ing his doctrines and precepts in his gorgeous and poetical 
style, which they must labour industriously to acquire, they 
may still be able to live as genteely as ever on the contributions 
of the public. 

The London editors seem latterly to be more engrossed in 
discussing the merits of this new preacher, than even those of 
the Spanish question. His triumphs over the powers of worldly 
vanity and fashionable sin, are more celebrated than those of 
‘he Bourbon duke over Spanish freedom. 

The editors are, indeed, much divided (but on what question 
are they not divided ?) as to the propriety of encouraging such 4 
man. Some insist that it will have the eflect of bringing back the 
nation to all the moroseness, formality and bigotry of the 
Cromwellian times, while others insist, that it will only have 
the neutralizing tendency of checking the headlong disposition 
of the age to frivolity and libertinism. 

But it is not alone to the revival of orthodoxy, and the refor- 
mation of the manners and morals of the age, that Mr. Irving ap- 
plies his electrifying rhetoric. He has, also, in view, the cor- 
rection of its literary taste, and has boidly entered the lists with 
the admirers of Byron, Waverly and Moore. According te 
him, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the whole school of 
the lullaby lake poets, are the only autbors who write in the 
true legitimate strains of natural inspiration. 
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This system of dealing criticism from the pulpit is entirely new, 
and, among the rest of Mr. Irving’s novelties, could not but have 
an immense effect on the wonder-loving Londoners. ‘To hear the 
poetical bully who terrified the mighty reviewers of the Scottish 
capital, boldly denounced, by a simple clergyman, for his bad 
versification, as well as his profane ribaldry, could not but 
draw an audience—and what bachannalian peer, or frail fair 
one, could, for the very soul of them, remain absent from a 
scene, where it was understood that the amorous Moore was 
to receive a proper flagellation for his lewd Anacreontics, and 
his unspiritualized angelic loves? That great disfigurer of his- 
tory also, who wrote Waverly, it was reported would not be 
spared for his libels upon the covenanted saints of the murder- 
ous days of Claverhouse, nor for the bad style in which he makes 
auld king Jamie speak Scotch, after having made his mother 
speak good English. 

These, and a thousand other attractions, incident to his person, 
manners, style of oratory, and mode of announcement, may 
satisfactorily account for the astonishing popularity of Mr. 
Irving’s public exhibitions. 

But he has not trusted to his public exhibitions alone for his 
fame. ‘These he knew were wind, and would consequently 
pass like a breeze through the forest. They might make a noise 
for a time, but that noise would not be lasting. Not so, he be- 
lieved, would be the fruits of his genius, if he committed them to 
the immortalizing press. Accordingly, out came “ Four Orations,” 
entitled, “ For the Oracles of God ;” and an “ Argument, in nine 
parts, entitled, * For judgment to come.” 

These titles are not greatly indicative of good taste, or splen- 
did imagination, at least we should conceive them not very at- 
tractive to the readers of the modern great world. But then, 
on the same title page, there follow the magical words, “ By the 
Rey. Edward Irving, minister of the Caledonian Church, Hat- 
ton Garden.” This was enough for the reading epicures of 
Paternoster Row. Had all the rest of the title page been an 


absolute blank, this would have promised a feast, irresistibly at- 
tractive to the imaginations of the book gluttons. The work 
consequently sells, and all the critics are in a buzz. The small 
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try of authors are sharpening their pens, and will inevitably 


daub Mr. Irving’s writings into immortality, in spite of the ab- 
struse nature of their titles. 


We have met with some extracts from these productions ; and, 
must confess, that their style is as novel and extraordinary for such 
subjects, as their author is said to be impressive and successful in 
his oratory. Their is a singular vein of poetry, and striking ima- 
gery, in his descriptions, at which, if professor Blair were alive, 
he would be absolutely shocked, as they most outrageously 
violate all the established canons of sermon writing. When he 
describes the joys of heaven, he completely out-metaphors Tom 
Moore’s most rapturous paintings of beatitude ; and, as to hell, 
neither the gloom of Byron, nor the horrors of Dante, can ap- 
proach to his terrifying pictures. Of the happiness of heaven, 
he speaks as follows: 

“'Think you the creative function of God is exhausted upon 
this dark and troublous ball of earth? or that this body and 
soul of human nature are the master-piece of his architecture ? 
Who knows what new enchantment of melody, what new witch- 
ery of speech, what poetry of conception, what variety of de- 
sign, and what brilliancy of execution, he may endow the hu- 
man faculties withal—in what new graces he may clothe nature. 
with such various enchantment of hill and dale, woodland, 
rushing streams, and living fountains; with bowers of bliss and 
Sabbath scenes of peace, and a thousand forms of disporting 
creatures, so as to make all the world hath beheld, to seem like 
the gross picture with which you catch infants; and to make the 
eastern tale of romances, and the most rapt imagination of 
eastern poets, like the ignorant prattle and rude structures 
which first delight the nursery and afterwards ashame our riper 
years. 

“ Again, from our present establishment of affections, what 
exquisite enjoyment springs, of love, of friendship, and of do- 
mestic life. For each one of which God, amidst this world’s 
faded glories, hath preserved many a temple of most exquisite 
delight. Home, that word of nameless charms; love, that in- 
exhaustible theme of, sentiment and poetry ; all relationships, 
parental, conjugal, and filial, shall arise to a new strength, 
graced with innocency, undisturbed by apprehension of decay. 
unrufiled by jealousy, and unweakened by time. Heart shall 
meet heart— 


Fach other’s pillow to repose divine. 
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The tongue shall be eloquent to disclose all its burning emotions, 
no longer labouring and panting for utterance. And a new 
organization of body for joining and mixing affections may be 
invented, more quiet homes for partaking it undisturbed, and 
more sequestered retreats for barring out the invasion of other 
aflairs. Oh! what scenes of social life | fancy to myself in the 
settlements of the blessed, one day of which | would not barter 
against the greatness and glory of an Alexander or a Cesar. 
What new friends hips—what new connubial ties—what urgency 
of well-doing—what promotion of good—what elevation of the 
whole sphere in which we dwell! tll every thing smile in 

“ Eden’s first bloom,” and the angels of light, as they come and 
go, tarry with innocent rapture over the enjoyment of every 
happy fair. Ah! they will come, but with no weak sinfulness 
like those three* lately sung of by no holy tongue; they will 
come to creatures sinless as themselves, and help forward the 
mirth and rejoicing of all the people. And the Lord God him- 
self shall walk amongst us, as he did of old in the midst of the 
garden. lis Spirit shall be in us, and all heaven shall be re- 
vealed upon us. 

“God only knows what great powers he hath of creating 
happiness and joy. For, this world your sceptic poets make 
such idolatry of, ’tis a waste howling wilderness compared with 
what the Lord our God shall furnish out. ‘That city of our God 
and the Lamb, whose stream was crystal, whose wall was jas- 
per, and her buildings molten gold, whose twelve gates were 

each a silvery pe: arl—doth not so far outshine those dingy, 
smoky, clayey dwellings of men, as shall that new earth out- 
shine the fairest region which the sun hath ever beheld in his 
circuit since the birth of time. 

“ But there is a depraved taste in man, which delights in strife 
and struggle; a fellness of spirit, which joys in fire ‘and sword ? 
and a serpent mockery, which cannot look upon innocent peace 
without a smile of scorn, or a ravenous lust to mar it. And out 
of this fund of bitterness come forth those epithets of derision 
which they pour upon the innocent images of heaven. They 
laugh at the celebration of the Almighty’s praise as a heartless 
service—not understanding that which they make themselves 
merry withal. ‘The harp which the righteous tune in heaven, 
is their heart full of glad and harmonious emotions. ‘The song 
which they sing, is the knowledge of things which the soul co- 

veteth after now, but faintly perceiveth. The troubled fountain 
of human understanding hath become clear as crystal, they 
know even as they are known. Wherever they look abroad, 


* Moore’s three lovesick angels. 
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they perceive wisdom and glory—within, they feel order and 
happiness—in every countenance they read benignity and love. 
God is glorified in all his outward works, and inthroned in the 
inward parts of every living thing; and man, being ravished 
with the constant picture of. beauty and contentment, possess- 
ed with a constant sense of felicity, utters forth his Maker’s 
praise, or if he utters not, museth it with expressive silence.” 


He who speaks in the following style of the death-bed anti- 
cipations of hell, which agitate the wicked, how will he speak 


of hell itself ? 


“ And another of a more dark and dauntless mood, who hath 
braved a thousand terrors, will also make a stand against ter- 
ror’s grisly king—and he will seek his ancient intrepidity, and 
search for his wonted indifference; and light smiles upon his 
ghastly visage, and affect levity with his palsied tongue, and 
parry his rising fears, and wear smoothness on his “outward 
heart, while there is nothing but tossing and uproar beneath. 
He may expire in the terrible struggle—nature may fail under 
the unnatural contest; then he dies with desperation imprinted 
on his clay! 

“But if he succeed in keeping the first onset down, then 
mark how a second and a third comes on as he waxeth feebler. 
Nature no longer enduring so much, strange and incoherent 
words burst forth, with now and then a sentence of stern and 
loud defiance. ‘This escape perceiving, he will gather up his 
strength and laugh it off as reverie. And then remark him in 
his sleep—how his countenance suffereth change, and his breast 
swelleth like the deep: and his hands grasp for a hold, as if his 
soul were drowning ; and his lips tremble and mutter, and_ his 
breath comes in sighs, or stays with long suppression, like the 
gusts which precede the bursting storm; and his frame shudders, 
and shakes the couch on which this awful scene of death is 
transacted. Ah! these are the ebbings and flowings of strong 
resolve and strong remorse. That might have been a noble 
man; but he rejected all, and chose wickedness, in the face of 
visitings of God, therefore he is now so sev erely holden of death. 

“ And reason doth often resign her seat at the latter end of 
these God-despisers. Then the eye looks forth from its naked 
socket, ghastly and wild—terror sits enthroned upon the pale 
brow—he starts—he thinks that the fiends of hell are already 
upon him—his disordered brain gives them form and fearful 
shape—he speaks to them—he craves their mercy. His tender 
relatives beseech him to be silent, and with words of comfort 
assuage his terror, and recall him from his paroxysm of re- 

Vor. I.—No. I. 5 
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morse. A calm succeeds, until disordered imagination hath 
recruited strength for a fresh creation of terror; and he dies 
with a fearful looking-for of judgment, and of fiery indignation 
io consume him.” 


The indifference of the modern Lendoners in respect to re- 
ligion, and their eagerness after the pursuits and pleasures of 
the world, are lamented as follows :— 


“They carry on commerce with all lands, the bustle and 
noise of their traflic fill the whole earth—they go to and fro, 
and knowledge is increased—but how few in the hasting crowd 
are hasting atter the kingdom of God! Meanwhile, death sweepeth 
on with his chilling blast, freezing up the life of generations, 
catching their spirits unblest with any preparation ef peace, 
quenching hope, and binding destiny for cvermore. Their 
graves are dressed, and their tombs are adorned; but their 
spirits, where are they? How oft hath this city, where I now 
write these lamentations over a thoughtless age, been filled and 
emptied of her people since first she reared her imperial head! 
How many generations of her revellers have gone to another 
kind of revelry !—how many generations of her gay courtiers to 
a royal residence where courtier arts are not!—how many 
generations of her toilsome tradesmen to the place of silence, 
where no gain can follow them! How time hath swept over 
her, age alter age, with its consuming wave, swallowing every 
living thing, and bearing it away unto the shores of eternity! 
The sight and thought of all which is my assurance that I have 
not in the heat of my feelings surpassed the merit of the case. 
The theme is fitter for an indignant prophet, than an uninspired 
sinful men.” 


We shall close these extracts with the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the modern bully, which has made its way into so many 
of the British prints. 

“ And here, first, I would try these flush and flashy spirits 
with their own weapons, and play a little with them at their own 
game. They do but prate about their exploits at fighting, 
drinking, and death-despising. I can tell them of those who 
fought with savage beasts; yea, of maidens, who durst enter as 
coolly as a modern bully into the ring, to take their chance with 
infuriated beasts of prey; and I can tell them of those who 
drank the molten lead as cheerfully as they do the juice of the 
grape, and handled the red fire, and played with the bickering 
flames as gaily as they do with love’s dimples or woman’s 
amorous tresses. And what, do they talk of war? Have they 
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forgot Cromwell’s iron-band, who made their chivalry to skip? 
or the Scots Cameronians, who seven times, with their Chris- 
‘ian chiel, received the thanks of Marlborough, that first of 
English captains? or Gustavus of the north, whose camp sung 
Psalms in every tent? It is not so long, that they should forget 
Nelson’s methedists, who were the most ter of that hero’s 
crew. Poor men, they know nothing who do not know out of 
their country’s history, who it was that set at nought the wil- 
fulness of Henry VIII. and the sharp rage of the virgin queen 
against liberty, and bore the black cruelty of her popish sister ; 
and presented the petition of rights, and the bill of rights, and 
the claim of rights. Was it chivalry? was it blind bravery? No; 
these second-rate qualities may do for a pitched field, or a 
fenced ring; but when it comes to death or liberty, death or 
virtue, death or religion, they wax dubious, generally bow their 
necks under hardship, or turn their backs for a bait of honour, 
or a mess of solid and substantial meat. This chivalry and 
brutal bravery can fight if you feed them well and bribe them 
well, or set them well on edge; but in the midst of hunger and 
nakedness, and want and persecution, in the day of a country’s 
direst need, they are cowardly, treacherous, and of no avail. 

“ Oh these topers, these gamesters, these idle revellers, these 
hardened death-despisers! they are a nation’s disgrace, a na- 
tion’s downfall. ‘They devour the seed of virtue in the land ; 
they feed on virginity, and medesty, and truth. They or 
great in crime, and hold a hot war with the men of peace. They 
sink themselves in debt; they cover their families with dis- 
grace; they are their country’s shame. And will they talk 
about being their country’s crown, and her rock of defence? 
They have in them a courage of a kind such as Catiline and 
his conspirators had. They will plunge in blood for crowns 
and gaudy honaurs, or, like the bolder animals, they will set on 
with brutal courage, and, like all animals, they will lift up an 
arm of defence against those who do them harm. But their 
soul is consumed with wantonness, and their steadfast principles 
are dethroned by error; their very frames, their bones and 
sinews, are effeminated and degraded by vice and dissolute in- 
dulgences.” 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


(Communicated. ) 


AN ESSAY ON THE REASONING CAPACITY OF BRUTES. 


Ir is an axiom in metaphysics, that nothing tends more to re- 
tard the progress of science, than the neglect of designating 
with distinctness, the limits of the human understanding. The 
want of a clear line of demarkation, between those subjects that 
are within its reach, and those that are beyond it, is the great 
source of useless and delusive theory. Of the truth of this 
remark, the various and discordant opinions, expressed by 
writers of eminence on the subject before us, afford a striking 
confirmation. One believes animals to be mere machines, as- 
serting that the impressions of light, sound, and other external 
agents, en their organs, produce by simple mechanical laws, the 
various actions we see them perform. Another is more liberal, 
he grants that they possess the capacity of distinguishing between 
pain and pleasure; but by their aversion to the one, and de- 
sire for the other, and by certain mysterious actions and re- 
actions of the brain and nerves, he endeavours to explain the 
most striking operations of brutes. Another furnishes them with 
an understanding differing in degree only from that of man, and 
ascribes their inferiority to the want of proper bodily organs. 

The erroneousness of these diversified opinions arise from 


the same source—from a vain attempt to penetrate the veil of 


the Temple of Nature, and to reveal mysteries, not intended for 
human eyes. Their authors are misled by a desire to conceive 
and explain, what that active principle is, by which brutes are 
governed—not perceiving, that they waste their strength upon 
a problem that admits of no solution. The last theory, as it is 
the only one intimately connected with our subject, is also the 
most plausible. Its supporters perceiving, in the conduct of 
brutes, various operations that seem to result from the power of 
reasoning, have hastily adopted the conclusion that they pos- 
sess that power ; but to this application of analogical reasoning, 
there are serious, nay, insuperable objections. ‘Their nature 
may be explained in a few words. It cannot be disputed that 
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we derive all our knowledge of mind, from looking within, and 
reflecting on the operations of our own. If we attempt to form 
conceptions of higher intelligences of those millions of spiritual 
beings who inhabit etherial space, we conceive of them after 
our own fashion, and only strip them of human infirmities and 
frailties, and deck them with brighter and more glorious facul- 
ties. Should we direct the flight of imagination still higher, and 
endeavour to form an idea of the Supreme Being, we venture, 
like Milton’s ruined angel in his flight through chaos, upon a 
medium too rare, to support the most vigorous and indefatigable 
pinion. 

It needs but a moment’s reflection to convince us, that our 
imaginings, however brilliant on such subjects, are inadequate 
and erroneous—that the “ great first cause,” and the higher 
classes of created beings, must act in a manner of which we 
can form no idea; differing not in degree only, but essentially 
from the human mind; and, possessing powers which would 
render the slow process of reason, memory, or imagination en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

The same limited power of conceiving what is mind, attends 
our speculations on the lower animals, and the scale is gradu- 
ated upon the same principle, but applied in a different direc- 
tion. Before we enlarge—now we diminish—and as often as 
we attempt to form an idea, of the intelligent principle, by 
which brutes are actuated, we are irresistibly compelled to 
adopt a circumscribed and mutilated notion of the human mind. 

This notion perpetually presents itself in every attempt to 
conceive what instinct is—inclines us to compare its operations 
with those of reason—gives weight to slight resemblances—sug- 
gests them, when they do not exist; and vitiates them in their 
very source and principle. Opinions, therefore, derived from 
this mode of reasoning, carry distrust and doubt in their very 
nature, and the laws of the most approved logic, would compel 
us to banish them altogether. 

The delusive nature of this analogical reasoning, may be 
illustrated by a few examples. 

Birds, ornithologists inform us, exhibit extraordinary sagacity 
in every thing that relates to the production and care of their 
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young. They construct their nest with inimitable skill, and 
carefully turn their eggs, that every part of them may enjoy 
an equal portion of warmth. When the exact number of days 
have elapsed, necessary for the purpose, if their young do not 
appear, their solicitude is withdrawn, and their nest abandoned. 
There is, it may be said, an approximation in this, to the opera- 
tions of reason, and there is nothing observable in the actions 
of animals, that goes to identify them more strongly. Yet, if the 
bird reason when it deserts its nest, after the limited number of 
days, it must possess the power of forming abstract numbers. 
To believe this, is impossible, when we reflect on another fact. 
The bird, it is well known, immediately abandons its nest, if 
deprived of all its eggs. If one be left, a number may be re- 
moved successively, and the parent is perfectly unconscious of 
its loss. Can the bird then know any thing of numbers, and 
can we ascribe its proceedings, at the period of incubation, to 
a process of reasoning which necessarily involves that idea? 
The same incapacity of distinguishing between one and many; 
appears in other animals. 

A bitch is fondly attached to her young, and if she sees one 
taken from her, exhibits the most striking appearance of sorrow ; 
but, in her absence, the greater proportion may be taken away, 
and she is utterly unconscious of her loss. Yet, how many ac: 
tions of dogs, may be converted :nio trains of reasoning, inclu- 
ding the ideas of number. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to the allowance we should 
make for exaggeration in those writers, who furnish anecdotes 
to prove that animals possess the reasoning faculty. 

Buffon states that the beaver, which is said to exhibit such 
striking sagacity in the wilds of America, betrays no appear- 
ance of itin France. Shall we conclude, that that animal re- 
quires solitude and a desert, to think with effect, or, that the 
observations of the great naturalist, were a better guide than his 
credulity? Granting the existence of this sagacity, however, in 
full force, it is attended with so many contradictory appearances, 
as to render it impossible to confound it with teason. 

We are often amused at the care and bustling affection of 
the hen; with what assiduity she sits on her eggs; how care 
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ful she is not to expose them too long, and when her progeny 
appear, how sedulous she becomes to cover, to feed, to guard 
them against danger. Yet the same bird will sit on a lump of 
chalk tor eggs, and is unable to distinguish between the young 
of her own specics and that of another. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the conduct of a hen with a brood of young ducks—the 
brood rushing, with instinctive eagerness, to the water, whilst 
the anxious and timid mother is hovering on the margin with 
every demonstration of distress and apprehension. 

The skill of many birds, in constructing their nests, is admi- 
vable and inimitable. 

The little sand-bird, of Carolina and Georgia, is inferior to 
none in this respect. She builds her nest like a ball, enfers 
it by a small hole on one side, lines it with the softest materials ; 
connects it by interweaving with it several of the upper leaves 
of the marsh, and suspends it in perfect security, a few inches 
above the reach of the highest spring tide. It is a performance 
we would in vain attempt to imitate. Yet it is a well known 
fact, that young birds build their nests with a skill é¢qual to 
that of the old; and, if they be reared apart from the parent, 
they possess the same knowledge, and apply it in the same 
manner. It is, therefore, something very different from the 
process by which a man constructs a house. The one is learned 
laboriously and by degrees; the other is acquired without effort 
and at once. ‘The one resembles the constrained movement of 
the arm or leg, the other, the spontaneous action of the intes- 
tines or heart. 

If it is admitted that animals are actuated by reason, the ar- 


gument would prove too much. It must be a faculty, not only 


not inferior to what man possesses, but, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which it labours, infinitely superior. Unlike 
our falacious reason, it operates, in most cases, with unerring 
certainty—never falls short of the object in view, and uniformly 
pursues its purposes, by the most direct and practicable route. 

The bee forms its pentagonal cells with perfect accuracy, 
adjusts the bases of those on the opposite sides, so as to give 
them the greatest possible strength, and finishes the whole, 
with an attention to beauty and svmmetry which cannot he. 
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surpassed. Jf it be an operation of reason, do not those perfect 
mathematical forms involve in their formation, a knowledge of 
geometrical principles ? 

The spider is also an admirable mathematician. Brush away 
his labours day after day, and yct unable to perceive that a 


change of place becomes necessary, he weaves his tissue of 


circles, and lines, and angles, with unwearied paticnce and 
skill. Do the bee and spider Jearn the arts they practice? Are 
they not born with the skill which a man would require a life- 
time to attain ? 

Many of the arguments in favour of brutes possessing the 
reasoning faculty, are founded on the adaption of circumstances 
observable in many of their actions. But their more important 
and complicated operations exhibit such indications as to prove 
that they arise from some other principle. Are we to conclude 
then that they reason on matters of minor importance, and ex- 
ercisec another and a stronger principle in their more complica- 
ted contrivances. 

If accommodation to circumstances—-the adaptation of means to 
an end, necessarily and without further investigation, prove a com- 
parison of ideas, what shall we do with the phenomena exhibited 
by plants? It is well known that a plant in a cellar, will direct 
its growth to that part of it, where a portion of light may be 
admitted. Jf it be placed in a flower-pot, and turned down, it 
recovers its natural direction, and grows upward. ‘The leaves 
and flowers of the pond-lilly, are never above or below the sur- 
face of every rise and fall of the water. Doctor Darwin de- 
scribes the Diona Muscipula, as possessing leaves thick set with 
spikes surrounding the fruit and flowers. If an insect attempts to 
invade its treasures, the guardian leaves close on him, and de- 
stroy the intruder. Do not these plants indicate the adaptation of 
means to an end? We may call them machines, indeed, and 
refer their operations to irritability and stimuli; but let us not 


forget that more than one Physiologist has converted man into a, 


kind of nervous machine, impelled by the same convenient 
agents. Are we then to believe, that vegetables are sentient. 
but extenuated and weakened to the proper standard? Or, is 
it not much safer to conclude, that we can form no correct infer- 
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ence from the various and irreconcileable appearances in the 
actions of inferior animals. We see that they are actuated by an 
intelligent principle—a state of mind of which we can form no 
conception. By patient observation we may learn some of the 
laws, by which that principle is regulated. But here we must 
stop, the Rubicon can not be passed. 

Amuse ourselves we may with theory and conjecture, sup- 
ported by slight or plausible analogies ; but let us not forget the 
vast difference between conjecture and knowledge. Similar 
boundaries limit the march of the human understanding in every 
direction. Newton could perceive the existence of gravity, and 
demonstrate the laws by which it is regulated, but neither his, 
nor any other human mind, was competent to explain its nature. 








THE JEWELS OF CORNELIA. 
By Dr. Drennan. 


“ See!” said the mother of the Gracchi toa Roman lady— 
she happened to be a lady of high distinction, of a patrician 


family; so indeed was Cornelia, but she married a plebeian. 


The lady had called on Cornelia for the single purpose of daz- 
zling her eyes with the display of a diamond neck-lace she had 
that morning received from her husband. She was the child- 
less wife of the Audile Lucretius Vespillo. Cornelia at the time 
had two boys, Tiberius and Caius. The neck-lace had been 
disclosed. Cornelia requested her to stop for a little. The boys 
were sent for; they entered without bowing their heads ; they ran 
to their mother.—Tiberius took her by the hand, and Caius 
clasped his arms around her neck. She pressed him to her happy 
heart, and “ See,” said the mother of the Gracchi, “ these are 
my jewels. Lo! this is my neck-lace.” The lady put up hers 
in the casket, and, with a sort of smile, hastily took her leave. 
Cornelia remained at home. 

Happy, or hapless mother! which shall I call thee! Daughter 
of Scipio, the first Africanus, mother-in-law of Scipio, the second 
Africanus, and, better than both, as the wish of thy heart is to 
be called, “ Mother of the Gracchi;” but of thy twelve children, 
nine have died in infancy or early youth—and of those re- 
maining, Tiberius shall be the buckler of the people, and thy 
Caius, now caressing thee, shall be the sword of the people-—7z 

Vor. 1.—No. 1. A 
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sain; for the people will, in the last extremity, desert them. 
‘They shall be murdered by Romans. Their mangled bodies 
shall float upon the Tiber. Hapless mother! was | about to 
say; but thy awful magnanimity, thy matron majesty, have ree 
pressed me. I still see thee happy, and when thou hearest of 
the sanctuaries in which thy darling sons were slain, 1 see thee 
elevating thy arms, and exclaiming, ** THEY WERE TOMBS WORTHY 
@F THE GRACCHI !” 

For what were those men slain? They were slain, for at- 
tempting to preserve the genuine spirit of the constitution, and 
for wishing to make the happiness of the mass of the people, the 
foundation for the safety of the state. Rome was split into two 
parties; parties which divide the world at this moment—the 
rich and the poor; all other distinctions are nominal—this alone 
is real. Strange as it ought to sound, the people were obliged 
to act as a party, and the commonwealth was a monopoly. The 
rich, by various means, got possession of the lands destined by 
the constitution and the law for the subsistence of the poor, and 
purchased by the sweat of blood. ‘They were not only dis- 
possessed of their property, but were not suffered even to cul- 
tivate as labourers, the ground they had held as proprietors ; 
slaves were preferred to citizens—aliens to natives. 

Tiberius, one of the jewels of Cornelia, had then attained 
manhood—and a man he w as, most pure in private life, ripe in 
the powers of his mind, fixed in the purposes of his heart, 
adorned with every virtue which nature in her bounty, a and 
education in her care, could pour down on the head of huma- 
nity. “ Antistia?” said the president of the senate, on entering 
his house,-—* I have just now promised our daughter Claudia in 
marriage.” “ Why in such haste 2” said the astonished mother, 
“ have you promised her to Tiberius Gracchus?” This young 
man had just returned from the siege of Numantia, where the 
great Scipio (accursed be such greatness!) had, with the help 
of sixty thousand men, cooped up and starved four thousand 
brave men, for only refusing to be slaves, for fighting in defence 
of their wives, their children, and their ‘liberty ; which, in de- 
spair of maintaining, they set fire to their own houses, and ever 
living creature dying by famine, fire, or the sword, left the 
victor of Numantia nothing to triumph over, but.a name. Scipio 
felias a Roman; Tiberius asa man. * Joyless triumph !” said 
he to himself, “ Wo to that glory which can boast only of its 
battles ! Scipio has acquired a name for destroying men who 
would die rather than be slaves; let my better ambition be the 
emancipation of slaves who long to be men.” He had crossed 
Hetruria. He had seen the ticlds without other husbandmen 
and labourers than aliens and slaves, without affection for the 
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republic, without interest in its preservation, without encourage- 
ment to have children, without means of educating them. He 
returned to Rome; he ascended the rostrum— 

“The wild beasts of Italy,” said he, (virtue took her seat on 
his majestic brow, and he began in the high tone of strenuous 
liberty)—* the wild beasts of Italy have at least the shelter of 
the den and the cave. The people, who have exposed their 
lives in your defence, are allowed nothing but the light and the 
air; these were gifts of Heaven—on earth, I swear, they have 
nothing. ‘They wander up and down, with their wives and 
little ones, without a house, without the comfort and consolation 
of a home. And our generals mock the soldiery ; they exhort 
them, before battle, to fight for their sepulchres, and household 
gods. Where are they ? Among all this number of Romans, Who 
has a domestic altar? Who, at this hour, possesses the burial- 
place of his fathers? They live, they fight, they die, to maintain 
you and yours in superfluities that satiate, in luxury that sickens ; 
and the Roman people are stiled conquerors of the globe in 
which they have not a single foot of ground, except that on 
which they stand in the field of battle. 1 wish to revive those 
regulations which may, in one stroke, destroy ambition and in- 
dizence, the power of corrupting on the one part, the inclination 
to be corrupted on the other. I wish to crush the heads of that 
monstrous aristocracy, which sooner or later will conduct us 
once more to monarchic despotism. 

“Tt is the equalized distribution of lands, which raises a na- 
tion to power, and gives strength to its armies. Every individual 
has then an interest in the defence of his country. ‘The avarice 
of some, and the profusion of others, has made our country a 
property of the few. Our soldiers are therefore few—our cili- 
zens are few; the slaves and artificers of luxury to the new 
proprietors, occupy the whole—a cowardly and abject popula- 
tion, corrupted by a luxurious city, corrupted by the arts the 
profess, without any country, with little to keep, and little to 
lose. 

“ | wish not to make poor men rich, but to strengthen the Re- 
public by an increase of useful members: I wish not an equality, 
but an “ equability” of property, that the laws should not com- 
plot with the wealthy against the weak, but should tend in an 
opposite direction to balance against excessive wealth ; to pro- 
mote the circulation of happiness through the whole community ; 
to put a staff in the hand of indigence, to support it under its 
burthen. If property be in itself power, why add to it the 
power of government? A republic of the rick! A country for 
the wdile, the questor, the knight, the senator, the consuls! 
Liberty for the civil mercenary! As such | account these finger- 
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ing artists, these hireling labourers of the land. The milk of 
our common mother is bitter in their mouths. We have aliens 
from other countries ; we are become aliens in our own country. 
He who has not some land, has no country. Sweet is the least 
spot of cultivated ground; sweet to say, ‘ Here is a fixed for- 
tune for my family. I planted thosé trees, I trained up these 
vines; there, in that hallowed spot, is the burial place of my 
fathers—there shall I one day repose by their side! Yes! I 
say it loudly, it is the cultivator of his own ground, and he alone 
it is, who has proper ly a country; who ts tied to it by the 
heart-strings ; who is always as able as willing to defend it; and 
who alone can maintain you all in the impotence of pecuniary 
opulence, by the superfluity of his substantial wealth. These 
miserable artizans, these heart-broken hirelings, are—men; as 
such, J pity them, their fate I deplore, but I will never call them 
Romans. Their morals are to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder; their health ts poisone ‘d by confinement, or excessive 
and irregular labour: their happiness is precarious and for- 
{uitous ; their touch is contamination, and their suffrage is in- 
famy. 

“| demand the enforcement of the Licinian law, limiting the 
possession of the conquered lands to five hundred acres. I de- 
mand it for the sake of the rich, as well as the poor; for the 
honour, interest, and stability of the republic, and (why should 
T conceal it!) for my own glory. Octavius, my colleague and 
friend, you are a wealthy man, you possess much of these lands, 
you resist my purpose; will you accept. of my personal fortune 
(I wish now it were larger.) as a compensation for what you may 
lose by the execution of the law? O! believe me, you travel in 
a clandestine path to power. I wish to travel the high road with 
my equals. Virtue is the strength, as well as the clory of man- 
hood. It is the courageous and unconquerable soul of the Ro- 

man Republic !” 

In such manner spoke the Jewel of Cornelia, and the law was 
re-enacted. 

The faction of the rich behaved like the wife of Vespillo; 
Calumny distilled her poison upon him. It is the lot of him who 
dares be singularly good. “It is envy of Scipio,” says one ; 
“It is his mother’s ambition,” said another; “ He is a disturber 
of the public peace,” said Nasica; “ He is seditious, for he has 
rebelled from the party of the senate,’ whispered Cicero— 
Cicero, that fine genius, that common soul, that tongue of a man, 
always agitated about himself, and who would ‘save the republic, 
only to boast of the action. “ Let us assassinate his character!” 
said those of high distinction; “ Let us assassinate himself!” 
said these hirelings. He heard of their intention, he carried a 
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dagger under his robe, but the shiny point was exposed to 
public view, and scemed to say, “ Let me die in honourable de- 
fence, not by the treachery of an assassin !” 

He persevered in the course of patriotism with unabated ar- 
dour; he got a law passed for lessening the number of years 
that soldiers were obliged to serve; another for establishing the 
last appeal to the people; another for dividing the judicial 
power in civil causes between the knights and the senate, which 
was, before, judge in its own cause. In fine, he desired the 
tribuneship a second year, to ratify and put in practice these 
laws. 

On the day of election, he was about to repair to the capitol; 
unlucky omens were reported; he dreaded none in his coun- 
try’s cause. Cornelia tr embled, but was silent. He hastened 
to the assembly; the people burst into shouts of joy and ap- 
plause. Soon after, a friend rushed through the crowd—* The 
rich and great in the senate have conspired to murder you!” 
“ Gird up your gowns,” cried Tiberius, “ and stand on your de- 
fence as well as unarmed men can.—People,” cried he, “ your 
defenders are in danger, this head is in danger;” and he touch- 
ed it with his hand. The people fled. “ He ‘demands a crown!” 
said some scoundrel, and hurried to the senate. Scipio Nasica, 
a great landholder, and proprietor of men, flaming with wrath, 
cries, “ Let those who regard the republic, and the public peace, 
follow me.” The senate, their clients, their slaves, armed with 
clubs, ran furiously to the capitol; they broke through the 
pusillanimous populace, (they were not a people!) slew three 
hundred, and murdered 'Tiberius!—The senate of Rome first 
spilled the blood of the Roman people; first had recourse to 
arms, and slaughter; and assassinated, ‘before the Temple of 


Jupiter, a magistrate, whom the law had declared sacred and 


inviolable. 
The dead body of Tiberius Gracchus was cast into the Tiber. 
The people beheld it. The wife of the Atdile Lucretius Ves- 


pillo was passing by—* Lo!” she said, “ one of the JEWELS OF 
‘ T 199 
CORNELIA! 


Cornelia had still another—it was Carus. 
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O’HALLORAN, OR THE INSURGENT CHIEF. 


AN IRISH HISTORICAL TALE OF 1798. 


CHAPTER I. 
A gallant youth, just fresh from college halls, 
With love of nature glowing 1n his breast, 
Roams venturously amidst her wildest scenes, 
With fervid and romantic admiration— 
Tuavuxus Tae Druin. 

Peruars no where in the British Islands, will the adm rer of 
the grand and sublime, in the works of nae, fin. more gratifi- 
cation than along the :-rthern shores of the county of Antrim. 
From the Gabbon precipices, near the entrance of Larne Har- 
bour, to Port Rush, near Colerain, a long range of rocky coast, 
extending upwards of fifty miles, exhibits, in some places, the 
boldest pro ontories jutting into the sea, and perioreted with 
numerous Caverns, into many of which the raging waters pour 
with reverberating noise. In other places, small bays, occa- 
sioned by the mouths of the rivers and rivulets tha: there seek 
a junction with the ocean, interrupt the continuity of the rocky 
chain, and by affording to the visiter the view of towns and 
villages, surrounded by the fertility of nature, and the conve- 
niencies of art, pro uce a =-riking and pleasing contrast to the 
prevailing wildness of the coast, and make its grandeur still 
more grand. 

The Giant’s Causeway, which forms a part of this wonderful 
coast, has long been an object of astonishment, both to the phi- 
losopher and the peasant. It is anwtally visited by travellers from 
all countries, where science excites curiosity, and the wonders 
of nature inspire admiration. 

Edward Barrymore was in his twenty-second year, and had 
just finished his education at Trinity College, when he resolved 
to visit this interesting coast, and examine with his own eyes, 
those immense structures, of which he had heard so much, and 
which, both as a man of science and of taste, he was so well 
calculated to enjoy. It was in the afternoon ef a very fine day, 
in the month of May 1797, when he arrived at the promontory 
of Batlygally. He alighted and sent forward his servant with 
the horses to the next town, which was about three miles 
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distant, intending after he had =e the cliffs, to follow 
along the beach on foot. 

He descended the crags, and got to the beach, when turning 
round a huge rock, he perceived an elderly gentleman, with a 
young lady, advancing along a sandy portion of the shore to- 
wards him. Not wishing to be seen, and, at the same time, 
struck with the appearance of the lady, he concealed himself in 
such a manner, that he had a fair view of them, without being 
himself noticed. They advanced slowly until they came to the 
bottom of the rock where he was stationed, when all at once they 
disappeared; but not until they were so near, that he heard 
the lady utter the following exclamation: “ Oh father, what mise- 
ries are in store for thousands!” and, immediately he was 
startled with a sound, as if part of the cliff on which he reclined 
had broken off. Full of astonishment, he got down to the bottom 
of the rock, but could perceive no traces of the persons, who 
had just the moment before excited so much of his attention. 
Their sudden disappearance was to him quite unaccountable, 
unless he should suppose, that they had found admission into 
some cavity within the rock. He viewed it at every accessible 
point, and minutely examined every fracture and crevice, in 
the hope of discovering some concealed entrance, but in vain. 
He imagined, however, that he heard, as from a distance, the 
sounds of footsteps and voices; but they soon died away, and 
left nothing audible, but the screaming of the sea-fowl, and the 
dashing of the waves upon the shore. 

Edward, however, determined to remain near the spot until 
night, in hopes that something might take place that would lead 
to an explanation of the mystery. For this purpose, he chose 
a recess on a level with the beach, under an over-arching ledge 
of the precipice, by which he conceived the fair vision, and her 
companion, if they were really mortal, must return, as he knew 
that there was no passing by the way he came, unless by 
clambering up the rocks, a task which would be almost imprac- 
ticable for the lady. 

Having a small volume of Dryden’s Virgil in his pocket, the 
loves of ASneas and Dido, soon engrossed his attention, and the 
time unheedingly stole away, until the shades of twilight aroused 
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him from his situation. The tide, which had been advancing all 
the time, now rolled at his feet, and rendered it impossible for him 
to retreat {rom his recess without the greatest danger. He was a 
good swimmer, but the shore was unknown to him, so that he 
could not tell how far he might be from any spot, where it 
would be possible to land. ‘To stay where he was, was evi- 
dent destruction. The tide encroached rapidly upon him, and he 
had no alternative but to encounter the wave. He, accordingly, 
plunged in, and endeavoured to gain the mysterious rock, for 
the purpose of escaping by the way he came. A current of 
water, however, that issued, now that the tide was so far ad- 
vanced, between that and another rock farther out in the sea, 
rendered his efforts unavailing, and becoming exhausted, he ex- 
pected nothing but immediate dissolution. In this situation, he 
heard a scream, and immediately a loud voice calling, “ Swim a 
little more to the right, and out to sea—I shall help you!” He 
obeyed, and got out of the influence of the current that had 
bafiled him but was on the point of sinking with fatigue, when a 
powerful arm seized him, and dragged him to the shore in a 
state of insensibility. 

When Edward recovered, he found himself in bed, in a small 
apartment belonging to a respectable farm house. The mys- 
terious gentleman was employed rubbing his breast with warm 
spirits, while his fair companion sprinkled heartshorn drops 
over his brows and temples, and occasionally applied them to 
his nostrils. An elderly peasant woman was also busy rubbing 
his feet and legs with warm flannels. 

“ Oh, father! thank heaven! he breathes,” were the first 
sounds heard by Edward, on his recovery. “God be praised ! 
then all is well,’ was the reply. He lifted his head to look at 
his preservers, and to thank them, but his voice faultered, and 
he could only press the hand of the young lady, in token of 
gratitude. A lovely blush suffused her countenance, but she 
spoke not; while her father exhorted Mdward to remain silent, 
as perhaps exertion, in his present exhausted state, might be 
attended with bad consequences. Edward obéyed, for his mind 
was so distracted with the hurry and variety of his reflections, 
and the strangeness and intensity of his emotions, that he knew 
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not what remarks to make, or if he knew them, . ¢ could not 
find suitable expressions to convey them. He was glad, there- 
fore, to conceal his confusion in silence. 

He was not long in this confused state of agitation, approach- 
ing almost to delirium, until a doctor, for whom the old gentle- 
man had sent immediately on getting him ashore, arrived from 
Larne, the adjoining town. After extracting some blood, and 
administering a composing draught, he ordered the room to be 
kept quiet, so that the patient might have an opportunity in 
silence and repose, to recover from his fatigue and agitation; 
then giving a few other necessary directions, and assuring the 
by-standers, that all danger was over, he took his leave, pro- 
mising to return the next morning. The old gentleman and his 
daughter, then wished Edward a good night, and retired. 

Left to himself, he gave a range to his imagination, on the 
strange occurrences of the day. His fair attendant still seemed 
to bend over him, as she did when he first opened his eyes from 
his trance; and the fervour of his joyful exclamation, at his re- 
covery, still seemed to reverberate in his ears. His exhaustion, 
however, and the iniluence of the medicine he had taken, soon 
interfered with these waking dreams, and he fell into a refresh- 
ing sleep, which continued till midnight. When he awoke he 
found that he had been attended by two decent-looking elderly 
people, a man and woman, who appeared to have been reading 
a newspaper. Not perceiving when he awoke, they continued 
the conversation which had been excited by the newspaper. 

“ An’ they are raising a subscription for the benefit of Orr’s- 
family, an’ I this day put my name down for half a guinea, for 
you know, my dear, that what is gi’en to the persecuted, in a 
guid cause, is never Jost; besides, | would not let it be said, that 
William Caldwell, refused to help a man who was suffering for 
his country.” 

“Ah, my dear, you did weel to gie the mony, but I wish 
these things may come to a good end. There’s sae mony 
sodgers in the country, and sae mony informers, and sae mony ’ 
kingsmen, that I’m feared the poor United Irishmen will never 
do ony guid. Not but I wish God may bless the cause, for if 


they get leave to - on, they will persecute and kill a great 
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mony more of us, for no crime at all, as they did poor Murphy, 
an’ the four militia men at Blarnmoor. But though I love Mr. 
O’Halloran, | wish he could not have persuaded you to join the 
United Irishmen, for I fear this work will bring trouble on us 
all.” 

“T could not help it. He argued that it was my duty; told 
me how poor Ireland was enslaved—an’ when he mentioned 
the sufferings of Orr, an’ the killing of Murphy and the militia 
men, I felt my blood get warm, and I tauld him, J would tak’ 
the oath, let what like come o’t!” 

Here Edward not wishing longer to act the mean character 
of a listener, especially to such discourse, made a noise, as if he 
had just awoke from sleep. He asked what hour of the night it 
was. The woman told him; when having enquired how he felt, 
she requested permission to bring him some wine and toast, 
which she said the doctor had allowed him to take, as soon as 
he wished for refreshment. “ ‘The wine,” she remarked, “ must 
be very good, for it was sent from the castle by Mr. O’Hallo- 
ran, God bless him, just of the kind he kept for his own use. 
Oh! Sir! how fortunate it was, that he and Miss Ellen were at 
the Point, when you were a drowning, otherwise you would hae 
been drowned altogether, for he jumped into the sea, and saved 
you, just when you were sinking the third and last time? And 
then, Miss Ellen, how she attended to you till you recovered! 
God bless her every day she rises, for she’s as good as an 
angel, and as beautiful too.—But I was forbidden to speak owre 
muckle to you. for fear I should disturb you; but you look sae 
weel, that I'm thinking my talk doesn’t hurt you.” 

Edward assured her that he was delighted with her commu- 
nications, and begged to know whether Mr. O'Halloran lived 
far off, and whether he might not have an opportunity of thank- 
ing him the next day in person, for the important service he 
had rendered him ? ) 


“Oh! that you will,” she replied, “ for he lives only about a 
mile off, and I’m sure he will be here in the mornin’, for he will 
not be easy till he sees himsel’ that you are gaun to lieve an’ be 
weel.” 
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“ And the young lady,” said Edward, “does she live with 
him? Is she his daughter?” 

“ She is his grand-daughter; but he still calls her his own 
child, for since that jewel o’ a woman, her mother, died, she is 
now all that he has.” 

“ Jenet!” cried the husband, “ you disturb the gentleman 
owre much wi’ your cracks. You had better let him sleep. The 
doctor said sleep would be good for him. Come awa’, we'll send 
Peggy to tend him.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the wife, “ Peggy is a tidy lass, an’ winna 
mak’ sitch a clatter as | hae done. Poor thing! she’s amaist 
owre shy, to speak much. Guid night! or, rather guid mornin’, 
sir, sleep sound, an’ whatever you want just ask it frae Peggy, 
an’ you'll get it at yince.” 

They both left the room, and Edward had just begun a train 
ef reflections on the strange incidents of the preceding day, 
when the door gently opened, and a pretty modest-looking 
peasant girl, apparently about seventeen years of age, entered 
the apartment without noise. As Edward lay quiet, treading on 
tip-toe, she slowly approached the bed in order to ascertain if 
he were asleep. Presuming that he was, for he purposely feign- 
ed to be so, she was about retiring in the same slow and noise- 
less manner, when wishing to detain her, that he might get 
some more information concerning O’Halloran and his lovely 
grand-daughter, he asked, in a tone as if he had just awoke, if 
any one was there ? 


“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “ my mother sent me to see if you - 
wanted ony thing.” 

“ My pretty girl, I want nothing but to enquire in whose house 
I am, and by what strange accident I have been brought here ?” 

“The house is my father’s, William Caldwell’s, and you 
were brought here carried by Mr. O’Halloran, our landlord at 
the castle, quite dead, for he found ye drowning, in the sea, at 
the Point Rock.” 

“And are you acquainted, Miss Caldwell, with the young 
lady his grand-daughter ?” 

“With Miss Ellen? yes, 1 am sir, right well, for she has no 
pride at all. She sends for me often to walk with her from one 
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house to another, when she visits the poor sick people of the 
neighbourhood, and carries things for their use ; and, we often 
get together to the top of the hill, when it is a clear day, where 
ve can see Scotland and the siuips passing back and forwards. 
Mor, she says, it is a beautiful sight, and takes great delight in 
looking at it.” . 

“ And, my dear girl, does she ever speak of her parents? Do 
you know any thing of them ?” 

“ {remember her mother. She died about seven or eight 
years ago, when IJ was a very little girl. Miss Ellen was then 
very little also; for she is not quite two years older than myself. 
She often talks about her parents, and laments their misfortunes 
so much, that it makes her rather pensive in her disposition, 
though she is generally one of the merriest and liveliest young 
ladies you ever knew. Her father, it is said, fled the country 
for fear of being punished, for killing some lieutenant in the 
army, in a duel, when she was but an infant.” 

‘* Have they never heard of him since?” 

* Not that we poor country folk know of.” 

* Did you ever hear his name ?” 

* Yes; his name was Hamilton, and she should be called Miss 
Hamilton, but her grandfather will let her be called nothing but 
Miss O’ Halloran.” 

“ Has she any brother or sisters?” | 

“ No; her father and mother did not live long together. They 


never had any children but herself—Dut, sir, the doctor told 


us not to fatigue you by talking to you, too much. Would it not. 


be better to leave you to your sleep? for you must be very 
weak and distressed after being drowned. If you want any 
thing, tell me, for | ought not to stay longer with you, unless to 
attend you.” 

This impatience in Peggy, arose from the manner in which 
Edward had almost unconsciously caught her hand, and pressed 
it rather warmly, as he listened to her account of Ellen’s parent. 
ace. Peggy’s checks displayed a_ blush, which plainly dis- 
covered that she felt the indelicacy of her situation with a 
young man, who in place of beimg us she expected, ha'f dead 


with drowning, seemed quite alive to all the impulses of gallan- 
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sry and feeling. He checked himself, however, and bade her 
good-bye, thanked her for the information she had given him, 
and the attention she had manifested to his comforts. 

The alarm that Peggy felt was quite natural, and, to hand- 
some young women who have been in similar situations with 
handsome young men, any explanation of it would be unneces- 
sary. Even Edward felt that her withdrawing had relieved 
him from an impending danger. For whether it was occasioned 
by the sweetness of her looks, or the interest he took in her 
communications, he felt, as he pressed her hand, a warmer tide 
ef blood than usual, flowing from his heart, which was not 
cooled for some minutes after her leaving the room, when the 
idea of the fair Ellen, excited a flow of affections, more con- 
genial to his principles, and more agreeable to his feelings, be- 
cause more capable of being approved of by his reason. 

‘The various agitations of his mind, together with the still fa+ 
tigued state of his body, however, soon again found relief in 
sleep, from which he did not awake until the arrival of the 
doctor, accompanied by O’Halloran and his grand-daughter in 
the morning. The doctor found him rather exhausted, with a 
slight degree of fever, which although chiefly caused by the 
state of his mind, was readily enough accounted for by the pre- 
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| ceding day’s accident. He was assured, however, that the only 
inconvenience that could result, would be a few days confine- 
ment. O’Halloran was desirous that he should be conveyed to 
the castle until his recovery ; which, after the adjusting of some 
_ preliminaries, such as apologies and expressions of gratitude on 
the part of Ec ward, and assurances that he considered it nothing 
but his duty, on the part of his deliverer, was at last effected. 
The doctor then having given some directions for his manage- 
ment, took his leave, carrying a letter to Tom Mullins, Edward’s 
servant, whom it was expected he should find at the Antrim 
Arms, in the town of Larne. In this letter he informed Tom of 
the accident he had met with, and instructed him to continue at 
the inn until further orders, without communicating to any one 
his master’s real name or quality, as he had important reasons 
for wishing to remain unknewn in this part of the country for 
some time. 
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Edward Barrymore, was of a very conspicuous family, dis- 
tinguished alike for its rank, wealth, and devoted attachment to 
those political principles, which had set the family of Bruns- 
wick upon the British throne. With respect to ingland, their 
politics were exactly those professed and acted upon by the 
whigs of the country. Hence they were in favour of extending 
every kind of indulgence to the dissenters, and had opposed the 
American war, and lord North’s administration. In Ireland, 
however, where their principal property and influence lay, they 
supported every high-handed measure of the government, and 
were rigid sticklers for the protestant ascendency. Whatever 
were their motives for such difference in their political conduct, 
with respect to the two countries, it is certain that they acted 
only as many other great Irish families at that time did. ‘Their 
avowed reasons were, that it would not be safe to allow the 
mass of the Irish community the same political privileges, that 
might with advantage be allowed the English, because the for- 
mer were chiefly catholics ; professors of a religion which, they 
insisted, inculcated direct hostility to the establishments of both 
church and state, in either country. 

Those sentiments, while they made the family of Barrymore 
high in favour with the ruling powers, caused them to be looked 
upon as no better than tories, by those protestants, whose views 
with respect to their catholic fellow-subjects were more liberal. 
By the catholics, they were held in utter detestation, as their 
natural enemies, and as the supporters of a tyrannic system of 
government, which had deprived their ancestors and themselves 
of some of the most valuable privileges of the constitution. 

At the period at which our history commences, Edward’s pa- 
ternal uncle, the earl of Barrymore, was a member of the Irish 
privy council; and, his father, who was a member of the house 
of commons, had distinguished himseif by his strenuous opposi- 


tion to some measures, which had recently been introduced into 
parliament for the relief of the catholics. 

In consequence of these circumstances, Edward supposed, 
that if he made himself known, he should be no welcome guest 
in the house of O’ELalloran, whose political principles, he had 
reason to believe, were in direct opposition to those of his fa- 
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mily ; and, as he could not venture to incur the dislike of the 


lovely Ellen, or her venerable grand-father who had saved his 
life, he determined on concealment. 


(To be continued in our nert.) 








ON THE SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 


Lire would be altogether miserable, were it not for the ex- 
ercise of the social affections. Our desires concentrated within 
the narrow limits of self-gratification, and our feelings unexcited 
by any other object than self esteem, we should never enjoy the 
sweet interchange of mutual attachment, nor experience the 
pleasure of communicating delight. We should wander like 
hermits through a dreary world, our wants unrelieved by friend- 
ship, and our sorrows unmitigated by sympathy. No kind hand 
would shield us from error or misfortune, no disinterested coun- 
sel would direct us to wisdom and prosperity. If not direct op- 
posers of each other’s happiness, we would, at least, take no 
pains to promote it, and indifference is always a foundation for 
hostility. Regardless of esteem, we should lose a powerful in- 
ducement to be virtuous, and careless of admiration, we would 
sink into sloth and obscurity. Thus the aflairs of life would 
stagnate ; industry and enterprise would be at an end; and all 
the comforts they produce would be lost to the world. 

On the other hand, from the overflowing source of the social 
affections, are derived the most exquisite enjoyments of life; the 
endearments of lovers, the confidence of friends, the charities of 
philanthropy and patriotism, the luxury of kindness, and the 
blessings of gratitude. ‘These are all the offspring of those ge- 
nerous and virtuous feelings that prompt us to extend our views, 
anxieties, and exertions beyond the contracted sphere of our 
personal concerns. 

Our attachment to those we love adds energy to our under- 
takings, and perseverance to our activity. Elow much does the 
consciousness that they will participate in our prosperity, stimu- 
late us to exertion; and how much is our gratification on ex- 
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periencing good fortune, increased by the consideration, that 
they too are rendered happy! If it be in the power of self-love 
to compel us to exertion, by rousing our first and most natural 
impulse, which is to defend ourselves from danger, by warding 
olf the attacks of either personal censure, poverty, or pain, It Is 
the province of social affection to render our eflorts agreeable, 
and to reward them by adding enjoyment to success. The one 
acts only by the stern compulsion of necessity, and cannot yield 
the same delight as the other, which acts by the alluring in- 
fluence of the pleasure it bestows, or is expected to bestow. 
Hlence the impulse of self-love, strong as it is, could never, 
without the aid of the nobler, more praise-worthy and endearing 
principle of social feeling, inspire mankind with that readiness ot 
enterprise, and ardour of pursuit, so necessary to carry on the 
ailairs of life with advantage or satisfaction. 

How amiable and delightful are those sympathetic feelings 
which enable us to enter into the griefs and joys of others, which 
induce us te pour our hearts and affections into their bosoms, 
and secure to us in return, their endearing confidence! J have 
long been of opinion, that of all the pleasures which heaven has 
been pleased to bestow upon humanity, in order to atone for mis- 
fortune, or to render existence more tolerable, there are none 
so pure, so exquisite, and so capable of recompensing us for 
whatever evils we may suficr, as those experienced by fond 
and virtuous lovers, when, in the retired enjoyment of each 
other’s society, they pour forth the tale of mutual attachment, 
and concentrate all <heir felicity in the consciousness of render- 
ing each other happy. 

Burns, the most natural of all poets, exclaims : 


O happy love, where love like this is found, 

0 heartfelt rapture, bliss beyond compare ; 
Sve paced much this weary mortal round, , 
And sage experience bids me this declare : 

if heaven one drop of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial m this melancholy vale, 

‘Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 


in others’s arms, breathe forth the tender tale, 
Reneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale. 
Cotter’s Saturday Nighi 
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if inthe marriage state the delight arising from affection te 
the partner of our fate is not so very intense as the romantic 
raptures of lovers, it is more tranquil, more durable, and, per- 
haps, more rational. Without the fervour of a heated imagina- 
tion to raise it beyond nature, it is really felt, and being once 
felt, is never afterwards likely to disappoint calculation. In this 
state also, the bonds of affection are generally drawn closer, 
and rendered stronger by the possession of a mutual offspring. 
The conjugal and parental aflections being thus united, the tie 
of attachment becomes doubly binding. Hence when objects, 
which have such a firm hold upon our affections, are depending 
upon us for protection and support, our stimulus to exertion be~ 
comes too powerful to be resisted, our industry, our self-esteem 
and satisfaction are increased, and we are rendered more useful 
both to ourselves and to society. 

It may with truth be asserted of the generality of mankind, 
that, if they had no sustenance but their own to provide, no 
cause but their own to assert, they would sink Into indolence, 
and become almost indiilerent to consequences. But the pleas- 
ing duty of providing for a family or a friend, or the generous 
gratification of maintaining the cause of virtue and innocence, 
rouses us to an exertion of both mind and body of which we 
might otherwise conceive ourselves incapable; at least, which 
our natural indolence would oiten render burthensome and dis- 
agreeable. 

Theodore is, at this day, a man of considerable property and 
of estimable character; though at an early period of life, by in- 
dulging himself in every species of vice and licentiousness, he 
had almost ruined his fortune and reputation. Indeed, so re- 
eardless was he of consequences, that the first impulse was suf- 
ficient to drive him to the adoption of any measure however 
mischievous, or however absurd. Becoming suddenly enamour- 
ed of a very handsome and respectable young lady, without any 
fortune, and who was as unexperienced, as he was careless of the 
world, he hastily prevailed on her to marry him. With his 
usual vivacity and thoughtlessness, he extended the expensive 
pleasures of the honey-moon through the whole of the first year; 


and without informing his wife of his embarrasments, he ever 
Vor. 1.—No. }. (i 
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exceeded her wishes in purchasing, visiting, and showing off in 
the most brilliant style of fashion. Fortunately, at the end of 
that year, she bore him a son, which was the first thing that 
brought him to a sense of prudence and propriety. Often have 
{ heard him say, “ the moment | saw my boy, | became as it 
were a newman. Parental affection prompted me to inquire 
into the true state of my afiairs, and to make my wife acquainted 
with them. Though ina state of dreadful derangement, they 
were not absolutely irretrievable. We agreed immediately to 
retrench our expenses, and settled upon a plan of economical 
management, to which we have ever since strictly adhered, and 
from which I have derived more real enjoyment, than from all 
the fascinating scenes of expensive pleasures, in which I had so 
long and so ruinously indulged. Often do | praise heaven for 
my fortunate escape from the tempting snares of youth, which, 
at one time, I found myself so unable to resist; and often do I 
reflect with grateful satisfaction, that the birth of my son was 
destined to save me from destruction !” 








A REVIEW 


Of Wieland, and other novels, by Charles Brockden Brown, of 
Philadelphia. 


‘Tue fate of these novels has been very peculiar. ‘They have 
been much praised by the critics, but neglected by the public. 
They manifest great powers of thinking and a masterly style of 
writing. Men of learning and of reflection have discovered this, 
and have proclaimed it; but, to all they have said, the public 
have remained indifferent. 

This has been ascribed to the apathy of Americans in respect 
to domestic literature. It has been said, that had these works 
mace their. first appearance in Great Britain, they would heve 
been bailed with admiration, and wouid have elevated their 
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all other works of fancy, have succeeded better; but, of how 
many other productions, published in this country, might not 
the same thing be said? Great Britain contains more readers, 
because it contains more people, among whom there are more 
wealth and idleness, and as a natural consequence, more taste 
for literary indulgence. But those who have such taste, in this 
country, possess it much of the same kind, and in the same de- 
gree as It is possessed in Europe ; and those who have leisure 
and means are generally as desirous of indulging it. The only 
difference is in their numbers; but, to authors, this difference is 
all important, for it is immense. 

But even in England much talent has been expended in the 
production of works that have not commanded success, if by 
success be meant the favour of the people. Jn works of imagi- 
nation in particular, where amusement rather than instruction 1s 
sought for, profundity of thought, and aptitude for correct 
moralization, are not so likely to gain readers, as vivacity of 
narration, variety and rapidity of incident, and accuracy and 
force of drawing and discriminating characters. 

The writer of the novels before us, possessed the former quali- 
fications in perfection. Of the latter, he has, in these works, 
afforded us but little indication. His inventive powers are great, 
and the events he narrates surprising; but they are too often 
miraculous, and that too without any satisfactory explanation. 
This is a great fault; but on account of the exiraordinary 
depth of thinking that pervades the works, the reader might for-. 
give it, if the general air of the characters and transactions were 
not too foreign from those of real life ; if the perpetual elevation, 
and uniform dignity of the language did not render it monoto- 
hous and tiresome; and, above all, if the profound moralizing 
strain of the Godwin school, in which none ever excelled this 
writer, did not intrude too often, and continue too long, between 
the incidents of the story. 

There is a necessary gravity in abstract reasoning, which, 
under whatever form it may appear, renders it to the majority 
of readers, disagreeable. To the readers of novels it is par- 
ticularly so. Such works are generally opened with a view to en- 
‘ertainment. Instruction is too frequently but a secondary object. 
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If it comes without trouble it may be welcome; but, in general, 
no pains will be taken’to search after it. To interest the feel- 
ings and excite the curiosity in the adventures and characters 
of one or more individuals who make a prominent and engaging 
figure in the story, are the chief instruments by which the no- 
velist can bind the aifections of his reader to his pages. 

The progress of the narrative, it is true, may, without much 
injury, be occasionally interrupted by short descriptions of 
scenery, persons and characters. But these, besides being short, 
should come seldom, should be always lively, and more or less 
illustrative of the main story. If they are not, the chance will 
be that the impatience of the reader will induce him either to 
overleap these superfluous digressions, or throw aside the book, 
wita, perhaps, a hearty condemnation, for bein 


g prolix, heavy 
anc uninteresting, 


Well managed dialogues, in which the plot is forwarded, its 
perplexities and mysteries explained, or the sentiments of its 
characters developed, are also admissible; nay, for the purpose 
of varying the tone and structure of the work, they are otften 
useful. But these should be animated, perspicuous and easy, 
and possessed of true dramatic interest. Even when the speakers 
are of a serious character, as little of the dull, prosing, motive- 
balancing style, to which the Godwin school writers are so ad- 
dicted, as may be possible without infringing consistency, should 
be admitted into the conversation, A moralist and a profound 
thinker may be strongly enough portrayed, if it be necessary to 
portray such a character, by many other modes of represen- 
tation, than abstruse philosophising, however elegant its style, 
or logical its deductions. 

When we wish for assistance to investigate the operations of 
the mind, to compare the force of the passions, or to weigh the 
obligations of duty, we naturally turn to works avowedly written 
on such subjects. Locke, Beattie, Reid, Dugald Stewart, and 
innumerable other writers are professealy metaphysical. Their 


works are not disegreeable for being abstract, for their subjects 


° a - 
are abstract. They deceive no one, and they give pleasure to. 


some, for one reader in fifty may be either learned enough, or 
wise enough to relish their philosophy. 
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But novels are opened with a quite different view than to 
iearn the art of moralizing. One of their most important objects 
should, indeed, be to show the beauties and benefits of morality. 
But this they can do more effectually by picturing forth examples 
than by laying down rules. The resolute virtue of Jeanie 
Deans’s character, obtains for her a happiness and a respecta- 
bility, even in this life, which the superior attractions of her 
sister could not secure, because she was less strict in her ad- 
herence to the paths of duty. Such a representation, drawn as 
it is, with so close a resemblance to the occurrences of real life, 
must ever have a greater effect in fortifying the mind of a young 
female against temptation, than all the abstract lectures to be found 
in the whole circle of literature on, the subject of moral duties. 
‘The contented spirit of the Vicar of Wakeficld amidst accumu- 
lating and apparently interminable misfortunes, which, at length, 
result in his restoration to happiness amidst the endeared circle 
of domestic comforts, is one of the most efficient lessons against 
sinking under the calamities of private life, that ever was given 
to the virtuous unfortunate of mankind. 

But it would be endless to quote examples of this kind. A 
little exertion of memory will suggest to almost every reader, 
abundance of them; and a little reflection will convince him that 
works of fiction, of the proper class, are often as effectual in 
teaching morality, as in yielding enjoyment. What we chiefly 
insist on, 1s, that affording the latter is the most ready and pow- 
erful means of accomplishing the former. : 

If the minds of readers were more frequently fitted to enjoy 
the profound mentalization. if we may use such a term, which is 
the prevailing charaeter of, the novels before us, we would rank 
them among the very highest class of useful publications. The 
evil results of giving way to that species of mental weakness 
which renders us attentive to omens and prodigies, and disposes 
us to consider mysterious appearances, or inexplicable sounds, 
as of oracular import, and preternatural origin, were never re- 
presented by more impressive incidents, nor told in language 
more dignified and flowing, than in the novel of Wieland. Here 
also, are strikingly exemplified, the evils of a defective edu- 
cation; for Wicland’s father entertained the same _ fanatical 
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opinions, and fell a victim to the same mental delusions, that oc- 
casioned the horrors of the son’s career. The young lady, 
Wieland’s only sister, who is the supposed writer of the story, 
possessed a strength of mind, and an acuteness of penetration, 
which, although insuflicient to prevent the mysterics that per- 
plexed the family from disturbing her peace, preserved her from 
becoming the victim of that insanity into which they drove her 
brother. This unfortunate man, possessing a conscience of the 
most scrupulous description, and a heart susceptible of the most 
benevolent feclings, strongly attached to domestic enjoyments, is 
hurried on by a delusive idea of duty to the commission of the 
most terrible of crimes, the murder of a beloved wife and a 
number of endearing children. His sister, too, is destined, in 
his frenzied mind, for destruction, and is preserved, from his 
attack, only by the intervention of accident. Tle is arrested, 
tried and condemned. In an enthusiastic speech to the court, 
he not only confesses having perpetrated the crimes, but justifies 
them as meritorious, asserting, that in committing them, he 
obeyed the injunction of God. Cn account of his evident in- 
sanity, his sentence is commuted from death to perpetual con- 
finement in a dungeon and in irons. THe glories in his sufferings, 
because he conccives them to be the consequence of his having 
given a proof of obedience to the divine will, the most difficult, 
in performance, of any that ever was performed by man. His 
only subject of regret, is, that it bas not been in his power to 
render the trial of his ebedience complete by the sacrifice of 
his sister. This haunts his imagination, and his desire to ac- 
complish this remaining part of his task, urges him to several 
desperate efloris to break from his confinement. In one or 
two instances, by an exertion of a preternatural force, the ac- 
quirement of which, by a man in his condition, is not easily 
conceived, he succeeds in bursting from his prison, and rushes 
wild, haggard, and frantic upon his intended victim. 

But her good fortune does not forsake her. Accident still 
interposes to save her, and in the last and most appalling inter- 
view with the deluded criminal, just as he is about to inflict on 
her the fatal blow, the same mysterious and awful voice, that had 
prom »ted him to his murderous career, commands him to “ hold!” 
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He obeys, and he rejoices to obey. He thanks the Gracious 
Power for exonerating him from this remaining portion of the 
terrible task assigned him. It would have been well, had the 
person, to whom the voice belonged, stopped here. The lady’s 
life would have been secured, and the unhappy Wieland would 
have returned to his prison and his shackles, with an approving 
conscience, and in perfect resignation to his fate. 

But the man who had hitherto so unaccountably ruled his des- 
tiny, repenting the mischief he had done, now appears before the 
sulprit, in the person of a sojourner in the neighbourhood, whom 
Wicland well knew, named Carwin, and avows himself to have 
been author of those mandates, which had been unfortunately 
mistaken for the injunctions of heaven. He explains the whole 
mystery, by stating that he possessed the power of ventriloquism, 
and had used it without anticipating the dreadful results that had 
taken place. | 

Wieland hears, he is horror-struck, he trembles. He has now 
no longer the conviction of having done his duty, to support him. 
Despair suddenly seizes him. He snatches up a pen-knife that 
is convenient, and in an instant his throat is gashed with a deadly 
wound. 

After this fatal conclusion of Wieland’s crimes and sorrows, 
Carwin, the author of the whole mischief, has the address to per- 
suade the friends of his victim that he intended no harm; that 
he used his art without any malicious view, sometimes to rescue 
himself out of certain awkward situations in which his incaution 
had placed him, and at other times merely to gratify a propensity 
he felt for acting mysteriously. 

This explication of the matter is very clumsy and unsatisfac- 
tory, especially as the reader cannot fail to remember, that, after 
Wieland’s slaughtering his wife and children, the voice declares 
that the task is still incomplete; and the supposed narrator of 
the tale is aware that these expressions were used, and yet she, 
with all her other friends, manifests a conviction of the innocence 
of Carwin’s intentions. 

But this, and some other strange occurrences, such as the flame 
in the temple, which destroyed Wieland’s father without injuring 
any thing around him, and which there is scarcely any attempt 
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made to explain, leaves an unsatisfactory feeling in the mind, on 
finishing the book, which those alone will pardon who can appre- 
ciate and relish the astonishing power of mental analyzation that 
is displayed in every page. ‘This writer, indecd, in all his novels, 
displays abundance of this power, but in none of them, we be- 
lieve, to as much perfection as in this. 

The energetic wielding of this analyzing faculty, indeed, con- 
stitutes the chief exccllence of this writer. When we call it an 
excellence, we must be understood to speak of it abstractedly, 
without reference to the subject on which it is employed. When 
used in novel writing, for the causes we have already stated, we 
consider ita blemish; and Mr. Brown has certainly used it to an 
excess, which, we fear, will forever confine to narrow bounds the 
pleasure and the profit which the world might otherwise derive 
from his productions. 

In itself, the analyzation of mind is a species of writing, which, 
when well executed, demonstrates the possession of the highest 
order of talents, the talent of exploring human hearts, investt- 
gating human motives, and of specifying the conduct most proper 
for cach contingency. Every reader of Brown must confess that 
he was eminently gifted with this talent, and whether the occa- 
sion on which it is used pleases or not, the manner of it must 
cominand admiration. ‘The power must be acknowledged and 
respected, although its use may be considered injudicious, and 
felt disagreeable. 

The novel of Arthur Mervyn has more diversity of incident, 
but less unity of plot than that of Wieland. It is less complete 
in its plan, but it is more engaging in its details. It will, perhaps, 
interest more readers, though it will excite the applausive of 
fewer critics. It is a longer work, but it is at least one third 
longer tian it should be. Elad it ended shortly after the destruc- 
tion of the bank bills in Welbecx’s chamber, by briefly disposing 
of that wretch, and marrying Arthur Mervyn to Eliza Hadwin, 
the plot would have possessed sufficient unity, and the whole 
story could not have failed to give infinitely more satisfaction 
than it now does. 

As we now have it, the last third of the work, which should 


always be the most interesting portion of such a composition, is w 
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heavy, gratuitous, and ill-constructed appendage, connected but 
in a very slight degree with the tale so ably related in the pre- 
ceding portion. Characters altogether new, some of whom are 
to make a considerable figure in these last scenes, are introduced. 
{cven a new heroine is brought forward, against whose intrusion 
we have every right that either feeling or justice can give us, to 
protest. Eliza Hadwin has already engaged our partiality. We 
think that, take her all in all, she is the most interesting female 
in the work. She has most of the tangible character of common 
life. Few of the other characters have indeed much of this. She 
is Mervyn’s first love, and with all a woman’s confiding, and en- 
dearing weakness, she confesses to him that his affection is re- 
turned with ardour, and he has sufficient proof that it is with 
fidelity. Yet he forsakes her for the hand of a Jewish widow, 
lately arrived from England, who is, indeed, richer, knows more 
of fashionable life, and can talk better philosophy than her rural 
rival; but is in no other respect, that we can discover, half so 
amiable or attractive. Atall events she is an infinitely less suit- 
able match for Mervyn; nor is it at all in consistence with the 
general simplicity and integrity of his character, that he prefers 
her. We wish that the whole of this part relative to Mrs. Field- 
ing had been omitted. It adds nothing to the elucidation of the 
preceding mysteries, and totally destroys the unity of the plot. 

Arthur Mervyn’s character is well conceived, and, except in 
his faithlessness to his first and apparently fondest love, well 
executed ; and he is well suited to become the interesting hero of 
a novel. [ixeept in the instance just mentioned, his whole 
career exhibits a rare and engaging union of integrity, simplici- 
ty, and natural good sense. Domestic grievances drive him from 
his father’s house, in Chester county, to the city of Philadelphia, 
which he enters poor, unfriended, and unknown. After passing 
through a variety of disastrous scenes, some of which are truly 
singular and romantic, when at the lowest point of distress, he 
falls in with one Welbeck, who is destined to be the villain of the 
tale; and a more original and complete one never figured in ro- 
mance. 

This man takes Mervyn into his service to be his amanuen- 
sis, as he tells him, although it does not appear that he ever em- 
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ploys him as such. Welbeck at this time is in possession of a 
magnificent establishment, which he had obtained by the fraud- 
ulent use of a large sum of money entrusted to his care, for the 
use of a young and beautiful Italian lady, whom he not only de- 
frauds, but seduces, and retains in his establishment in the capa- 
city of a mistress. ‘This character manifests throughout his ca- 
recr of wickedness many compunctions of conscience, which 
aflord to the motive-balancing talent of the author frequent op- 
portunities to display itself in its best style. 

The intimacy between Mervyn and Welbeck seems to origi- 
nate and maintain itself, on the part of the latter, from no very 
adequate motives. Compassion for Mervyn’s forlornness, when 
they first met, we cannot suppose to have had much influence in 
the mind of such a patron, and his necessity for an amanuenses 
appears to be little else than a chimera; at least, it was not of such 
urgency as to induce him to bring into his house a person who 
would be in every respect a spy on his actions. ‘The character 
of Mervyn himself, notwithstanding his fickleness in love, is by 
far the most interesting of any that Brown has drawn in the works 


before us. The dangers into which he voluntarily plunges,~ 


amidst the appalling terrors of the Yellow Fever, of 1793, pic- 
ture him in the most engaging light, as a noble and fearless phi- 
lanthropist, who is determined to do his duty to his fellow men, 
no matter what may be the consequence. 

Perhaps one of the most striking incidents in the book is the 
burning of the bank notes by Mervyn, under the belief that they 
were forged, which Welbeck had excited in his mind for the 
purpose of inducing him to resign them. We think so well of 
the passage that we extract it for the perusal of our readers. 

“ This scene lasted, I know not how long. Insensibly the pas- 
sions and reasonings of Welbeck assumed a new form. A grief, 
mingled with perplexity, overspread his countenance. He ceased 
to contend or to speak. His regards were withdrawn from me, on 


whom they had hitherto been fixed ; and wandering or vacant, 
testified a conflict of mind, terrible beyond any that my young 
imagination had ever conceived. ; 

“Fora time, he appeared to be unconscious of my presence. 
He moved to and fro with unequal steps, and with gesticulations, 
that possessed an horrible but indistinct significance. Occasion- 
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ally he struggled for breath, and his efforts were directed to re- 
move some choking impediment. 

“ No test of my fortitude had hitherto occurred equal to that to 
which it was now subjected. The suspicion which this deport- 
ment suggested was vague anc formless. The tempest which I 
witnessed was the prelude of horror. These were throes which 
would terminate in the birth of some gigantic and sanguinary 
purpose. Did he meditate to offer a bloody sacrifice P Was his 
own death or was mine jto attest the magnitude of his despair, or 
the impetuosity of his vengeance ? 

“Suicide was familiar to his thoughts. He had consented to 
live but on one condition: that of regaining possession of this 
money. Should I be justified in driving him, “by my obstinate re- 
fusal, to this fatal consummation of his crimes? Yet my fear of 
this catastrophe was groundless. Hitherto he had argued and per- 
suaded, but this method was pursued because it was more eligible 
than the employment of force, or than procrastination. 

“No. These were tokens that pointed to me. Some unknown 
instigation was at work within him, to tear away his remnant of 
humanity, and fit him for the office of my murderer. I knew not 
how the accumulation of guilt could contribute to his gratification 
or security. His actions had been partially exhibited and vaguely 
seen. What extenuations or omissions had vitiated his former or 
recent narrative; how far his actual performances were congenial 
with the deed which was now to be perpetrated, I knew not. 

“These thoughts lent new rapidity to my blood. I raised my 
head from the pillow, a and watched the deportment of this man, 
with deeper attention. ‘The paroxysm which controlled him, at 
length, in some degree, subsided. He muttered, Yes. It must 
come. My last humiliation must cover me. My last confession 
must be made. ‘Yo die, and leave behind me this train of enor- 
mous perils, must not be. 

“QO Clemenza! O Mervyn! Ye have not merited that I should 
leave you a legacy of persecution and death. Your safety must 
be purchased at what price my malignant destiny will set upon it. 
The cord of the executioner, the note of everlasting infamy, 1s bet- 
ter than to leave you beset by the consequences of my guilt. It 
must not be. 

“ Saving this, Welbeck cast fearful glances at the windows and 
door. He examined every avenue and listened. Thrice he repeat- 
ed this scrutiny. Flaving, as it seemed, ascertained that no one 
lurked within audience, he approached the bed. He put his mouth 
close to my face. He attempted to speak, but once more examin- 
ed the apartment with suspicious glances. 

“He drew closer, and at length, in a tone, scarcely articulate and 
suffocated with emotion, he spr oke: Excellent but fatally obstinate 
youth! Know at least the ca ie of my importunity. Know at least 
the depth of my infatuation and the enormity~#f my guilt. 

“ The bills—Surrender them to me. and save vourself from perse- 
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cution and disgrace. Save the woman whom you wish to benefit, 
from the blackest imputations ; ; from hazard to her life aud her fame; 
from languishing in dungeons ; from expiring on the gallows !— 

« The bills—O save me from the bitterness of death. Let the evils 
to which my miserable life has given birth terminate here and in 
myself. Surrender them to me, “for—- 

“There he stopped. His utterance was choked by terror. Ra- 
pid glances were again darted at the windows and door. The si- 
Mine was uninterrupted except by far-off sounds, produced by some 
moving carriage. Once more, he summoned resolution, and spoke: 

“ Surrender them to me, for—they are forged. 

“Formerly | told vou, that a scheme of forgery had been conceiv- 
ed. Shame would not suffer me to add, that my scheme was car- 
ried into execution. The bills were fashtoned, ‘but my fears con- 
tended against my necessities, and forbade me to attempt to ex- 
change them. The interview with Lodi saved me from the dan- 
gerous experiment. 1 enclosed them in that volume, as the means 
of tuture opulence, to be used when all other, and less hazardous 
resources should fail. 

‘In the agonies of my remorse, at the death of Watson, they were 
forgotten. "They afterwards recurred to recollection. My wishes 
pointed to the grave ; but the stroke that should deliver me from 
life, was suspended only til [could hasten hither, get possession 
of these papers, and destroy them. 

* When I thought upon the chances that should give them an own- 
er; bring them into circulation; load the innocent with suspicion 5 
and lead them to trial, and, perhaps, to death, my sensations were 
fraught with agony: ear nestl y as | panted for death, it was neces- 

sarily deferred till I had wained possession of and destroyed these 
papers. 

“What now remains? You have found them. Happily they 
have not been used. Give them, therefore, to ne, that I may crush 
at once the brood of mischiefs which they could not but generate. 

‘This disclosure was strange. It was accompanied with every 
token of sincerity. How had I tottered on the brink of destruction ! 
If Thad made use of this money, in what a labyrinth of misery might 
I not have been involved! My innocence could never have been 
proved. An alliance with Welbeck could not have failed to be 
inferred. My career would have found an ignomintous close ; or, 
if my punishm- ont had been transmitted into slaver y and toil, wean 
the testimony of my conscience have supported me ? 

“ [| shuddered at the view of those disasters from which I was res- 
cued by the miraculous chance which led me to this house. Wel- 
beck’s request was salutary to me, and honourable to himself. I 

could not hesitate a moment in compliance. The notes were en- 
closed in paper, and deposited in a fold of my clothes. I put my 
hand upon them. 

“My motion and attention was arrested at the instant, by a noise 
which arose in the street. Foot-steps were heard upon the pave 
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ment before the door, and voices, as if busy in discourse. This 
incident was adapted to infuse the deepest alarm into myself and 
my companion. The motives of our tr epidation were, indeed, dif- 
ferent, and were infinitely more powerful in my case than in his. 
It portended to me nothing less than the loss of my asylum, and 
condemnation to an hospital. 

« Welbeck hurried to the door, to listen to the conversation below. 
This interval was pregnant with thought. ‘That impulse which led 
my reflections from Welbeck to my own state, past away in a mo- 
ment, and sulfered me to meditate anew upon the terms of that 
confession which had just been made. 

* Horror at the fate which this interview had enabled me to shun, 

vas uppermost in my conceptions. I was eager to surrender these 
fatal bills. [held them for that purpose in my hand, and was im- 
patient for Welbeck’s return. He continued at the door ; stuop- 
ing, with his face averted, and eagerly attentive to the conversa- 
tion in the street. 

« All the circumstances of my present situation tended to arrest 
the progress of thought, aud chain my contemplations to one amma 
but even now there. was room for foresight and deliberation. Wel- 
beck intended to destroy these bills. Perhaps he had not been 
sincere 3 or, uf his purpose had been honestly disclosed, this pur- 
pose might change when the bills were in his possession. His po- 
verty and sang uineness of temper, might prompt him to use them. 

«That this conduct was evil and would or ily multiply his mise- 
ries, could not be questioned, Why should J subject his frailty to 
this temptation > The destruction of on bills was the loudest 
injunction of my ony; was demanded by every sanction which 
bound me to promote the welfare of m: wnkind. 

* The means of destruction were easy. <A lighted candle stood 
on a table, at the distance of a few yarus. W hy should I hesitate 
a moment to annihilate so poweriul a cause of error and we A 
passing instant was snfficient. A momentary lingering might change 
the circumstances that surrounded me, and frustrate my project. 

“My languors were suspended by the urgencies of this occasion. 
I started from my bed and glided to the table. Seizing the notes 
with my right hand, TI held “them i in the flame of the candle, and 
then threw them, blazing, on the floor. 

“ The sudden illumination was perceived by Welbeck. The cause 
of it appeared to suggest itself as soon. He turned, and marking 
the paper where it Jay, leaped to the spot, and oxtiomsisked the fire 
with his foot. His interposition was foo late. Only enough of 
them remained to inform bim of the nature of the sacrifice. 

“Welbeck now stood, with limbs trembling, features aghast, and 
eyes glaring upon me. For a time he was without speech. ‘The 
storm was sath ering in _ ance. and at length burst upon me. Ina 
tone menacing and ‘loud, | he exclaimed: 

“Wretch ! OW hat have you done? 

“Ihave done justly, These notes were false. You desired to 
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destroy them that they might not betray the innocent. IT applaud- 
ed your purpose, and have saved you from the danger of temptation 
by destroying them myself. 


“ Maniac! Miscreant! Yo be fooled by so gross an artifice! The 
notes were genuine. ‘The tale of their forgery was false, and meant 
only to wrest then from you. Execrable and perverse idiot! Your 
deed has sealed my perdition. It has sealed yourown. You shall 
pay for it with your blood. [ will slay you by inches. I will stretch 
you as you have stretched me, on the rack.” 

The length of the preceding extract prevents us from occupy- | 
ing much space in our remarks on the remaining novels of this j 
writer. We cannot, however, pass over Edgar Huntly without 
notice. It is an inferior production in every respect to those 
on which we have been commenting. Its plot has not the 
unity of Wieland, nor the interesting diversity of incident in Ar- 
thur Mervyn. We know not whom we can call the hero or he- 
roine of the piece. If it be Edgar himself, the supposed relator 
of the tale, who communicates it ina letter to a Miss Waldegrave, 
with whom we are in one or two passages given to understand that 
he is in love, then we have no piot atall; for we are not brought to 
any thing like a termination of his adventures. We are not in- 
formed whether he ever obtained the hand of his fair corre- 
spondent, nor are we sure, from the beginning to the end of the 
tale, that he ever seriously wanted it. 

This lady’s brother, it appears, was murdered, (by the way 
we think these novels rather overcharged with murders,) while 
he was in possession of seven or eight thousand dollars belong- 
ing to a seafaring friend. This money he had lodged in his own 
name, in one of the Philadelphia banks. At his death, vouchers 
to that effect were found among his papers. This, as it is natu 








ral to suppose, occasioned a very agreeable surprise among his 
friends, who had believed him to be indigent, dependent altoge- 
ther on the emoluments of a country school for his subsistence. | 
They believed this unexpectedly found sum to belong to himself : 4 
but how he obtained it, they could not conjecture, his papers af- 
fording no means of discovering. ‘The sister of Waldegrave be- 
came, in consequence, the heiress of this preperty; and Edzar 
Huntly, in consequence of what we cannot tell, projects an allie | 
ance with her. 


Unfortunately. however. a seafaring man visits Mdgar, claims 
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the money, exhibits the most satisfactory circumstantial proofs 
that he is the owner, but admits his‘want of legal testimony. 
Edgar assures him that legal testimony will not be required to 
induce Miss Waldegrave to resign his property, if her mind can 
only be satisfied as to the justice of his claim. ‘The reader is 
consequently led to expect that the money will be given up, es- 
pecially as Edgar and his mistress are represented as models of 
4 moral'rectitude. But here the matter rests ; nota syllable more 
| is said of this seafaring man; and very little more of Miss Wal- 

degrave. Are we to presume that, in accordance with the cha- 





C racter assigned to her, she gave up the money, and having re- 
> |# Japsed into her original penury, Master Edgar Huntly no longer 
€ |) thought her worth his notice. 
4 If the reader is disposed to take this couple for the hero and 
- “| heroine, round whom the chief interest of the story should re- 
Yr 4 volve, we have no objection; but we must say, with respect to 
9 : the lady in particular, that we can see no one thing she does to 
at | entitle her to such a distinction. There is a pretty interesting 
© |} Irish girl, called Clarice, mentioned in several parts of the work, 
i |) who has, in our opinion, a better claim to it. But, except capti- 
= |) vating a youns countryman of her own, called Clithero, a very 
“ G 

“ 


uncommon name for an Irishman, she does nothing that can, 
strictly speaking, entitle her to be the heroine of a novel. She 
Y | is, however, the most fascinating female in the work, and al- 


= 























le , though she neither marries the hero, nor, for aught we know, any ir 
g- |) body else, she is the only one whom we could have the con- |: 
yn science to raise to the contested dignity. Her aunt is too old, i 
rs |) and marries a man who is of too little consequence in the piece i 
Ms |) to have any right to dispute her claim. There is no other female Ip 
Lis c who occupies more than half a dozen of sentences in the work. | 
e- |) Clithero, the Irishman with the Italian name, is by far the 4 
€- |) most interesting character in the performance. His enthusiasm,,., 4i 
If : . his virtues, and his misfortunes, are of the most striking descrip- 
af- |) tion. ‘They are depicted and deplored in a manner worthy of 1 
ye- i Brown’s gentus. His woes, and his endurance of them, although rf 
ar | not sublimated to the height to which Wieland’s are raised, are a 
lli- |) conceived much in the same spirit. They proceed from a delu- i) 
; 
. t 
| 
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sive idea of the same nature, and they terminate in a similar 
way by the commission of suicide. 

Of the three novels of which we have spoken, the first is the 
most perfect in its plot; the second, the most interesting In its 
details ; and the third, the most romantic in its scenery. They are 
all impressed with the hand of genius ; but, it is a genius, calcu- 
lated rather to command admiration than communicate pleasure. 
It isa genius that has more power in conceiving and elucidating 
the operations of mind, than in imagining, combining, and re- 
lating a series of actions. It is a genius of a description, perhaps, 
more rarely possessed than any other. None of the ancients, 
except Lucretius, have manifested any traits of it. Among the 
moderns, Shakspeare occasionally displays some glimmerings of 
it. But he was obliged to restrain it, for it is the most unsuitable 
of all qualities to exhibit on the stage. Some of our present 
writers indulge in it, although those subtleties of reasoning which 
are its characteristics, are extremely detrimental to its popu- 
larity. In England, however, there are readers of every de- 
scription; and subtilizers may there sell an edition of their 
sentimentals, which would scarcely ever be looked into, if first 
published in this country. 

Godwin, the chief of these philosophising novelists, has a 
tolerable share of popularity; the greater portion of which, we, 
however, believe to have been earned rather in spite than in 
consequence of his philosophy. His works possess other qualities 
more calculated to win favour from all, but the few who have 
the philosophising taste. They have, each of them, a perfect 
story, with beginning, middle, and end, abounding with incident, 
character, and design. Such readers, therefore, as are too im- 
patient to wade through the intricacies of iis philosophy, are 
allured forward by the attractions of his characters, and by 
their desire to discover the issue of their adventures. In this 
they are at length gratified, for Godwin does not, like Brown, 
neglect to state that issue. ‘The story is always finished, and 
finished to the satisfaction of the reader. In the mere talent of 


analysing mind, Godwin does not excel; perhaps, he scarcely 
equals Brown; but, in that of planning and telling a story, he is 
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greatly his superior, and hence may be satisfactorily explained 
his superior popularity. 

Lord Byron may be mentioned as a successful mentalizer in 
poetry, of somewhat the same cast as Brown and Godwin in ro- 
mance. But it is very questionable whether his popularity has 
been any thing promoted by his mentalizing. In the present 
excited state of the public mind, towards the eccentricities of this 
strangely-gifted nobleman, it would require more faults than all his 
powers can throw into his effusions, to prevent them from being 
sold; and he has latterly lavished on them faults of almost every 
description, with no sparing hand. He has written much genuine 
poetry, for which the world has given him ample credit. But 
he has, especially of late, published a great deal of trash, for 
which, even those who are really disgusted with it, are afraid to 
blame him. So powerful is the despotism which a mighty name, 
when supported by the cant of fashion, can exercise over the 
minds of men. Lord Byron seems at present to be aware of this 
thraldom in which he holds the public voice, and he avails him- 
self of it most unmercifully. Men who are sufficiently indepen- 
dent to form their taste by their own feelings and reflections, and 
to preserve their judgments free from the dominion of that fana- 
ticism, which has created this literary bravo the infallible pon- 
tiff of poetry, cannot but suspect that he has been, for a length 
of time, amusing himself with experiments upon the extent to 
which he may be able to carry the accommodating admiration 
of his worshippers, in the regions of ribaldry, profanity, and bad 
taste. The facility with which he passes upon the world as good | 
poetry, stanzas that often offend against every rule of eomposi- 
tion, every principle of harmony and cadence, nay, that outrage 
every feeling of decency, must be to himself a considerable 
source of amusement; for Lord Byron is no fool. He knows 
perfectly what constitutes good English, and good poetry, and he 
ean only be laughing at the world, by giving it such wretched 
stuff as the “The Age of Bronze,” such insipid hobbling verses 
as “ Christian,” and such coarse ungrammatical ribaldry as the 
greater part of “ Don Juan.” 

But to return to the works of Brown. Our intention in select- 
ing them for this review, was to show the réason why, notwith- 
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standing the greatness of talent displayed in their production, 
they have failed to acquire a general popularity. Talent may 
be seen and acknowledged by all to exist, and to have been ex- 
erted, but the occasion and the manner of the exertion may not 
be such as to give extensive satisfaction. A book of immense 
erudition, and possessing every indication of superior genius in 
its author, may be written on a subject not in itself interesting ; 
or, should the subject be interesting, the execution may be too 
stately, and the sentiments too refined, to be altogether pleasing 
to any but readers possessing the most lofty imaginations, and 
the most matured intellectual acquirements. We consider the 
novels of Brown to be very much of this character. Every one 
who reads them, must perceive the talents of the writer, but the 
intellectually-gifted alone will be able to derive from them a pro- 
per degree of enjoyment. 

But, to say that they will please the ablest judges, although 
the fewest in number, is to give the highest praise, and this praise 
we have no objection to give to Wieland and Arthur Mervyn. 
For the others we cannot say somuch. They are all, however, 
worthy of a place in any well-selected library ; and the two we 
have just named have a right to procure for their author, the 
character of the most talented novelist that our country has yet 
produced. 








DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


RIDICULOUS INSTANCE OF SELF-CONCEIT. 

“In a theological book, I once met” says Dr. Parr, with an 
elaborate defence of certain principles, according to which, a 
school-boy incorrigibly mischievous in robbing orchards, would 
be deservedly tormenied in hell-fire for ever and ever. The 
writer was a good-lhumoured, wrangling, conceited visionary, 
who would have disdasned to shrink from the legitimate con- 
sequences of a favourite hypothesis—who hungered and thirsted 
alter mysteries in religion, and paradoxes in philosophy—who 
clung to old opinions, merely for the sake of displaying the new 
light which he fancied himself able to throw upon them—who, 
with mingled pity and contempt, prattled about Newton, as a 
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realists, of Aristotleans and Rameans, of convocations and con- 
claves, of universities, protestant and catholic, and of council 
general and cecumenical, when opposed to his own ingenuity in 
vindicating and illustrating his own discoveries. Fortunately for 
his species, he was doomed only to talk about matters in which 
he had no power to act, and his extraordinary zeal become at 
once ridiculously harmless from his extraordinary absurdity. 


AN OLD WARRIOR’S ESTIMATE OF WAR. 


“ "The thirst of renown,” says prince Eugene, in his memoirs, 
“ sometimes insinuates itself into our councils under the hypo- 
critical garb of national honour. It dwells on imaginary insults, 
it suggests harsh and abusive language, and people go on from 
one thing to another ull they put an end to the lives of half a 
million of men.” “ The call for war proceeds generally from 
those who have no active share in its toils, as ministers, clergy- 
men, women, and the lounging politicians of a large town.” 

* ] said one day in Vienna, in 1713, in a company which was 
very clamorous for war, [ wish that each of the great men and 
great ladies present, was ordered by the emperor to contribute 
at the rate of four thousand ducats a head to the war charges, 
and that the other fine gentlemen among us were made to take 
the field forthwith in person. 

“ A military man becomes so sick of bloody scenes in war, 
that in peace he is averse to recommence them. | wish that the 
first minister who is called on to decide on peace or war had 
only seen actual service. What pains would he not take to seek 
in mediation and compromise the means of avoiding the effusion 
of so much blood! It is ignorance, and levity, w hich i is always 
cruel, that make cabinets lean to the side of war. 


A LACONIC LOVE-LETTER WHICH FEW LADIES WOULD BE ABLE TO RE- 
SIST; WRITTEN BY HENRV LV. OF FRANCE, TO GABRIELLE D ESTREES. 


My Beauteous Love, 


Two hours after the arrival of this courier, you will see a 
Cavalier who loves you much. They call him king of France 
and Navarre, which are certainly very honourable, though very 
painful titles: that of being your subject is infinitely more de- 
lightful. All these together are good, and let what will happen, 
I have resolved never to yield them to any one. 
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EDWARD AND ELIZA. 
A BALLAD. 


FOUNDED ON FACT.—BY DR. MSHENRY. 


To hife’s obscurest shades resign’d 
Eliza bloom’d unknown : 

A lovely form, a virtuous mind, 
Were all she call’d ber own. 


The morning’s blush that sweetly 
glows, 
Less lovely was than she ; 
The lark that wak’d her from repose, 
More artless could not be. 


‘Twas once, as led by chance she rovw’d, 
To Edward’s walks she came, 

And there the youth beheld and lov’d, 
But lawless was the flame, 


His form was manly to be seen, 
And tuneful was his lay, 
And numerous were the meadows 
green, 
That did his fiocks display. 


With many an artifice he strove, 
Her virtue to persuade ; 
But though her heart was brought to 
love, 
Still virtuous was the maid. 


Vain were his pray’rs and vows to win, 
Each base approach she spurn’d, 

And every gift that brib’d to sin, 
indignantly return’d., 


But all her soul with grief o’ercast, 
No ray of comfort knew, 

Till from the reach of guilt at last, 
She privately withdrew, 


He miss’d her in her favourite grove, 
The cy press shades among ; 

He miss*d her in those walks of love, 
Where oft he heard her song. 


Now smitten was his conscious breast, 
And sad his soul survey’d, 

In deepest hues of guilt express’d, 
His conduct to the maid. 





«“ Ah! whither is she fled,’’ he cried, 
‘© My bosom’s only joy ! 
’T was my curs’d passion’s warmth and 
pride, 
That did her peace destroy ! 


‘ But now the world Vill wander o'er, 
And till her nome f find, 
Nor peace, nor rest, nor pleasure 
more, 
Shall cheer my pensive mind.” 


Swift saddled was his courser strong, 
And onward fast he rode, 

Full many a hill and dale along, 
But found not her abode ; 


"Till, as within a lonely wood, 
Where oaks and ashes grew, 

In careless, deep- revolving mood, 
He did his way pursue ; 


When from a willow-shelter’d cell, 
He heard a voice complain ; 

And soon his bosom knew full well, 
Whose was the mournful strain. 


«J, here forlorn, am doom’d to prove, 
A sohtary home ; 

By wicked arts betrayed to love, 
And tore’d by love to roam: 


“Ts there no sense of shame on earth ? 
No conscience im the breast ? 

Or why did heaven give virtue birth, 
To be the villain’s jest ? 


«¢ 1 thought his bosom, kind and true, 
With noblest ardour heav’d, 
That Heaven approv’d each wish he 
drew; 
But, ah! I was deceiv’d! 


‘© Yet though he's false, alas! I know 
Myself too much in blame ; 

Too tree I gave my heart to flow, 
And rash ly fann’d his flame ! 


‘© How could those meteor hopes 
That fondly on me shone? _ [arise, 
What worth had I to fix his eyes, 
Or claim him for my own? 
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¢ But, ah! ’twas fortune was severe, 
And led my feelings wrong ; 

I could not help to love him dear, 
Nor could conceal it long. 
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«“ Be blest, ye Seats of sweet repose, 
Whose kind protecting shade, 

The shield of virtue round me throws, 
A yet untainted maid! 


«But earth no cordial has in store, 
My suff’rings to remove ; 

For though I ne’er can see him more; 
I ne’er can cease to love.” 


The Swain no longer could forbear, 
But rush’d into her cell : 
Th’ astonisl’d maiden shrick’d with 
fear, 
As at her feet he fell. 


«Forgive a guilty youth,” he said, 
‘¢ Whom passion led astray ; 

But now by thee, angelic maid, 
Reclaim’d to virtue’s way. 


«© Ah! little, little, can’st thou think, 
What anguish rent my heart, 

Since thou, escap’d from ruin’s brink, 
Didst from our vale depart. 


* Let not thy righteous frown severe, 
My treacherous conduct chide ; 

For, by the Sire of Love, I swear, 
None else shall be my bride. 


« Still, to redecm my crime, shall be 
My future life’s employ ; 

And truly blest in blessing thee, 
We'll yield alternate joy !” 


—<D4+4oo— 


The following beautiful stanzas 
on the formation of Nature’s most 
beautiful production, breathe a spi- 
rit of poetry, which we have seldom 
seen equalled. ‘They are the eftu- 
sion of a poet who is scarcely, if at 
all, known in this country. He pos- 
sessed real genius, of which the 
literary gem we now offer to our 
readers, is an unquestionable proof ; 
but he seems not to have been en- 
dowed with that steadiness and per- 
severance in the service of the 
Muses, which are necessary to 
make an impression and gain a 


name, as one of their favourites.) 


We have seen some other of.his 
productions of much merit; but, in 
all the essential attributes of poet- 
ry, the best of them appears to us 
inferior to that which we have here 
selected. 


WOMAN. 


BY JAMES STUART, 


Wuev half creation’s works were done, 

Just formed the stars, the mawing sun, 
And softly blushing skies 

And wide across earth’s dewy lawn 

Gleamed the first glances of the dawn, 
And flowers began to rise : 


Clad in her robe of tender green, 

Nature delighted viewed the scene, 
Pleased with each novel form ; 

And from each sweetly-op’ning flower, 

From hill and vale and shady bower, 
She culled some lovely charm, 


Soft o’er the lily’s glowing white, 
Tinged with the trembling ray of 
light, 
She ‘shied the rose’s flush ; 
Just as the first-born morning gale, 
Light-breathing o'er the spicy vale, 
Deepened its virgin blush. 


She drew the diamond from the mine, 

And lustre from the stars that shine 
Amid the cloudless sky ; 

And purest pearls, obscurely spread, 

In ocean’s dark and gloomy bed, 
Remote from mortal eye. 


She took the balmy vi'let’s blue, 
The sweet carnation’s mellow hue, 
Rich with the tear of night ; 
Though the young beam of rising day 
Itad melted half that tear away, 
In the first stream of light. 


And now in elegance arrayed, 

Her last, her fairest work she made, 
Almost a seraph’s frame : 

To animate this form was given 

A gentle spirit sent from heaven, 
And Woman was her name. 


Then or her softly-smiling face 
She lavished every winning grace, 
And every charm was there ; 
Upon her eye, the vi’let’s blue, 
Upon her cheek, the rose’s hue, 








The lily every where, 
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Yes, on that eye was seen to play 
The lustre of the stellar ray, 
The diamond’s humid glow ! 
She threw, to form her bosom’s globe, 
Life’s tender flush and Beauty’s robe, 
On wreaths of virgin snow. 
Then Woman’s lips in smiles with- 
drew 
Their veils of rich carnation hue, 
And pearls appeared benexth ; 
And blest Arabia seemed to pour 
The perfumes of its spicy store, 
To mingle with her breath. 
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Hark! hark, she speaks, and silver 
strains 
Melodious floating o’er the plains, 
A nameless joy impart! 
The Nightingale hath caught the tone, 
And made that melting voice his own, 
‘hat vibrates on the heart. 


Fond Nature cast her glance around 

The glowing sky, the flow’ry ground, 
The day diffusing sun ; 

On Woman last, her cd: wling child, 

She gazed; and said, with ace ent mild, 
“ Creation’s work is done.” 


—<D 4 


WASHI 


NGTON’S NAME. 


A SONG—BY DR. M‘HENRY¢ 
T'wne, © Paddy Whack.” 


Q! strong was the cement of patriot affection, 
That these happy states in firm union allied ; 
Time only more closely shall draw the connexion, 
Which traitors in vain shall attempt to divide. 
The federal bond, as we ever have found it, 
Prolific of blessings, shall still be the same ; 
And heroes shall form a strong bulwark around it, 
While their hearts glow with rapture at 
Washington’s name! 


That heav’n-borrow’d standard, the symbol of union, 


Each 


patriot citizen glories to view! 


Tis the badge that displays the illustrious communion 
Of states, independent, united and true! 
O! we'll never abandon the bright constellation, 
That led us to victory, freedom and fame ; 
But a rampart we'll form round the laws ef our nation, 
While our hearts glow with rapture at 

Washington’s name! 


The sire of his country, how dearly he lov’d us, 
A long life of patriot exertion can tell! 
Then, O! when he left us, it surely behov’d us, 


To 


print on our hearts such a father’s * farewell.” 


That divine Constitution he left as his blessing, 
While virtue one spot in our bosoms can claim, 
We'll defend, all our feuis and divisions suppressing, 
At the heart-warming influence of 

WwW ashington’ Ss name! 
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TO MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY DOCTOR M‘HENRY. 


O! thou, for whom my bosom swell’d, 

When first it knew the thrill of love, 
Whose mem’ry still shall dear be held, 

While in this breast one pulse shall move; 
Though fated now afar to rove, 

From all that once my life could bless, 
Exile and sorrow shall but prove 

To thee my heart’s devotedness. 


OQ! Anna, think’st thou time or place, 

Can ever change a love like mine? 
Can from my mem’ry e’er efface 

Charms there impress’d so deep as thine! 
No; I may suffer and repine, 

While round my head life’s tempests roll; 
To death itself I may resign, 

But thou shalt tr iumph 3 in my soul. 


At twilight’s tender hour of love, 

That hour to my fond feelings dear, 
By Inver’s margin dost thou rove, 

Where oft we pledged our vows sincere ? 
And think’st thou of the grief severe, 

That bids thy | iapless lover groan, 
Without one joy his soul to cheer, 

Save when he thinks of thee alone > 


How sweet the throb of ardent joy, 

Our raptur’d bosoms fondly knew, 
When love would all our thoughts employ, 
And nought but bliss our fancies drew ! 

We thought not then to bid adieu, 
To love and joy on Inver’s shore, 
Nor felt the pang, when hearts so true, 
Are doom’d to part to meet no more! 


But time flew swift with light’ning speed, 
And brought that pang upon his wing; 
To joys divine, we felt succeed 
Harsh disappointment’s fiery sting. 
Oh! then what love, what suficring, 
We, at our last sad meeting felt! 
Remembrance still the scene can bring. 
To bid my troubl’d bosom melt. 
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POETRY« 


FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ODE TO THE NEW YEAR. 
Chaunt ye a lofty strain, 
‘To the smiling new-born year, 
Shout, for with smiles, again 
I see his chariot here, 


With icy diadem, and vest 
Of purest hoar and snow-flake, drest. 


~ 


Chaunt ye a joyous song, 
To the long-wished welcome year, 
We have watched for his white car long, 
He cometh to announce good cheer, 
And the festal cup, and the triendly token :— 
For the old year’s tigpsome reign is broken. 


Swell to a louder peal, 
Let the harp-string gaily sound, 
Though he rolls on a » fr ozen W heel, 
And a storm-cloud decks him reund : 
Yet the fireside calm, and the smiles of home, 
And the feast of soul, in his rich train come. 


His issuing forth, 1 is rude, 

With the music of the north, 
But his path shall soon be strewed 

With the young flowers peeping forth ; 
And the wint’ry robe shall be torn away, 
And vernal winds in his locks shall play. 


The months, with varied tune, 
Bring up the misty dance 
Soft May and laughing June, 
With clasped hands advance ; 
And among their robes that loosely flow, 
Zephyr and storm alternate blow. 
Strange wonders, mystic year ! 
Thou art coming to disclose, 
And my trembling heart doth fear 
Lest thou bearest heavy woes. 
For grisly death, among thy suite, 
Comes gliding in with steady feet. 


And the star-decked sky. 
That curtains us around, 
Shall not meet my closed eye, 
When sunk beneath the vround ; 
But, the mourning yew, shall sadly wave 
Above my rude unhonoured grave. 


Princeton, N. J. December 15, 1823. 


Cyprian. 
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DOMESTIC SKETCHES. 6: 


FOR THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Domestic DAketches. 
No. I. 


Ir was the noon of one of those cloudless days in the latter 
part of autumn, when, instead of the parching and sultry heat, 
which is the never-failing attendant of the early part of that 
season, a refreshing breeze : “pringing up, rendered it scarce ne- 
cessary to use any shield against the enlivening beams of the 

mid-day sun. Chesnut-street exhibited a gay and interesting 
sight. ‘The eye was constantly regaled by successive bevies of 
belles, blooming in all the pride of youth and beauty, their fine 
complexions shaded by clustering ringlets of the most glossy 
curls, and lighted up by the fire of eyes as yet undimmed by a 
tear. ‘The philanthropist felt his heart swell with pleasure as 
he beheld their cheerful and open countenances, bespeaking 
minds frank, sincere and untroubled by a care ; w hile the youth- 
ful poet stood Jost in admiration, and seemed to realize, in the 
fairy forms that passed before him, the fairest visions of his 
most enraptured moments. 

Among the crowd that had sallied forth to enjoy the beauties 
of the season, was a trio of females, two of whom, at least, 
seemed determined, by the richness of their dress, to show to 
the best advantage, the charms with which nature had endowed 
them. A dress of the finest muslin, white as the falling snow, 
ornamented with flounces, lace, &c. &c. and surmounted by a 
spencer of pea-green silk, was the robe a promener of these two 
nymphs. Light hats, in planning which, Miss T had ex- 
erted all that felicity of invention and beauty of execution which 
have procured her so extensive and well-deserved a — 
among the fair of our city, sat on their flaxen tresses, like 
butterfly on the lily. The reader will, perhaps, be anxious to 
know who these damsels were, and, also, who was the third 
lady, concerning whom we have as yet said nothing. We will 
endeavour to gr tify this laudable curiosity. Mis. C harlotte and 
Miss Caroline Drugget are the only daughters of \r. Christo- 
pher Drugget, and of his lady, Mrs. Gertrude Drugget. the lady 
who, eclipsed by her fair daughters, is thus awkwa ardly intro- 
due ee to our readers. Mr. and Mrs. D. had, during about 
thirty years of their married life, been engaged in the retail dry 
good business, by which means they had amassed a considerable 
fortune, which, as the young “we had unanimously determined, 
could not be better spent tha “putting them in a way of 


getting well married,” as they lw themselves. Tired 
Vo. I.—No. 1 . 9 
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of having so long recommended to others from behind the coun- 
ter, the finest and richest goods in their father’s well furnished 
and fashionable shop, they longed to feel the pride and import- 
ance of the wearer of these much-admired articles. With joy 
then did they hail the day when their father announced to 
them his intention of “ retiring from business” and selling off the 
stock of goods. Little did they think, talk or dream of, but the 
pleasure they anticipated in being able to compete with the ob- 
jects of their former admiration, to whom they looked up as to 
models of perfection in every thing fashionable. 

The goods had been sold, the old house rented, and a new 
one taken in a more fashionable part of the city. It may seem 
strange to some of our readers, that a man who, during the 
greater part of his life, had adhered to strict economy, should 
thus relinquish his former habits, and give way to comparative 
extravagance. But, to those who have felt the power of female 
eloquence, more especially when the orator is one to whose 
opinion they have usually paid more deference than they are 
willing to acknowledge, this may not appear so wonderful a 
phenomenon. For the amusement and instruction of my fair 
readers, I will detail a conversation which took place at the 
breakfast table of Mr. D. JT must first premise that the young 
ladies had discovered, that to give a ball was absolutely ne- 
cessary to their comfori. Since their removal from their for- 
mer residence, they had become acquainted with several young 
ladies, from whom they received several attentions, and an 
evening or two previous to the time of which we are speaking, 
Miss Argent had invited them to a ball, which invitation they, 
of course, considered themselves bound to return. ‘These rea- 
sons and many more which might be mentioned, induced our 
ladies to make application for the permission they so anxiously 


desired. ‘The query now was, how to manage the business; a 


they well knew that their father, by no means, approved of 
what he called “unnecessary expendiiures,” a phrase which was 
generally placed in the van of his remonstrances against their 
plans, and most generally formed the rear, and main body also. 
However, the object was worth a struggle, and, backed by their 
mother, they thus commenced thew operations. Before their 
parents had come down to breakfast, they arranged every thing 
in the nicest order, fixed their father’s arm-chair to the table, 
and very dutifully bade him “ good morning.” The oid gentle- 
man had grown cautious, by experience, and suspected that 
something was in preparation, however, he said nothing, but sat 
down, and took up the newspaper. Charlotte poured out a cup 
of collee for him, and when hejpad tinished reading and begun 
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his breakfast, after having gazed round the room, she thys 
begun : 

Cuar. “La! Pa, only think, these parlours are larger than Mr. 
Argent’s.” “Ah,” says her father, (taking a piece of toast,) in a 
tone which did not show much interest in the information. 
“ Yes,” says Caroline, “ and what a fine stare he’d make if he 

saw that your folding doors were m’ogany.” “ Aye,” replied the 
father, “| always have every thing of the best I can get without 
unnecessary expenditure.” Charlotte, thinking the matter wanted 
her assistance, observed, “that Mr. Argent’s doors were only 
wood.” Caroline now threw open the doors ; “La Pa!” says 
she, “ what a beautiful place for cotillons! what a fine ball we 
might have here!” “ A ball!!!” said Drugget, in utter astonish- 
ment. The girls seeing him look so aghast, knew, by experience, 
that their plan now was, to overcome his reasons by mere force 
of lungs and of numbers. ‘They and their mother thus began, 
all setting out at the same instant, in voices, which, if heard 
separately, would have been sufficiently clear and intelligible, 
but which, when thus joining in chorus, composed an assemblage 
of sounds, ‘altogether r astounding. 

Car. Yes, Pa, a ball, every body gives balls who can afford 
it, and 

Cuar. (at the same time) Yes, Pa, Mr. Argent a’nt halfas well 
off as you, and he gives a ball every winter, and— 

Car. These two parlours are so suitable (pronounced shuta- 
ble) for it, we might have— 

Mrs. D. Yes my dear, every body talks of— 

Cuar. The Miss Argent’s are acquainted with— 

Car. So many cotillons, and the music— 

Mrs. D. The elegant dinners that Mr. Argent— 

Cuar. So many young ladies in the most fashionable speres, 
and promised— 

Car. Might be placed so convenient by the doors and— 

Mrs. D. Gives every winter, and the fashionable company 

Car. To introduce us to Miss Courey and Miss— 

Car. The company, &c. &e. 

Mes. D. That wisits, the young leddies, &e. 

In this manner did the * womenkind” keep up a sort of run- 
ning fire, while Mr. D. overwhelmed with arguments to which he 
could find no opportunity to reply, and confused by the rapidity 
with which they were uttered, could only turn from one speaker 
Z another, as a few sounds from each arrested his attention ; but 

any thing like a connected sentence was totally out of the ques- 
tion. If, “gentle reader, you hayg ever been at a country church, 
when the clerk or precentor wagmbsent, and the congregation had 
valourously determined “ to go through” the tune by themselves, 
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you may be able to form some idea of the din which assailed the 
ears of Mr.D. After many exclamations of “ Wife,” “ Caroline,” 
* Charlotte,” the ladies having need to take breath, at length 
were silent. ‘Taking advantage of this cessation, he began some 
remarks about “ unnecessary expenditures,” when an attack ofa 
new, and to him, irresistible nature took place; his two daugh- 
ters instantly seated themselves upon his knees, and the whole 
battery of persuasive artillery was opened upon him—Ah’s and 
Oh’s, dear father, &c. &c. were poured forth, mixed with ca- 
resses, until the old gentleman, quite unable to withstand them, 
gave carte blanche to do as they pleased. ‘This important point 
gained, several of minor importance were to be settled. After 
the consultation, and mes ation which the subject demanded, 
it was finally determined. 1. That the ball should be given on 
Wednesday week, (this was Tuesday.) 2. That new dresses 
must be gotten for the girls, &c. &c. Ke. Invitations were writ- 
ten, and notwithstanding a few inaccuracies and orthographical 
errors, which escaped the vigilant eye of Miss Argent, (who was 
of the privy council on this occassion,) such as “request the 
pleasure of Miss C—s a to a dance,” on Wensday evening, 
&c. the business of inviting “ went off” very well. 
X. Z. 

P.S. Mr. Editor, | propose to prepare for your next number, 
an account of this ball, with many other things, which (as the 
play-bills say) “ cannot fail to please an enlightened public.” 


X. Z. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 
. GENERAL JACKSON. 


A literary gentlemen of this city, has furnished us with the 
following biographical sketch of General Jackson, which, at the 
present crisis, we conceive, will be particularly ac ceptable toour — 
readers. We propose, in our future numbers, to follow up this 
sketch, with a biography of each of the presidential candidates. 
Several of these we expect to receive from the same pen; and 
all of them, we trust, will be found executed with impartiality 
and candour. Kp. 


No name, recorded in the military annals of the United States, © 
possesses so much eclat as that of Anprew Jackson; one only © 
excente:'—that of the transcendant Washington. The story of © 
Jacxson’s life is icss known mm e might suppose it to be, con- | 
sidering the circumstance just m tioned, and the real magnitude _ 
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and varicty of his public services. It is intended to enrich this 
magazine with a series of biographical sketches, drawn from the 
best sources of information; and the hero of New Orleans, na- 
turally and properly attracts first the attention of the biographer. 
An additional interest results to his exploits and character, from 
the important relation in which he now stands to the American 
people, as a candidate for the splendid oflice of their Chief Ma- 
gistrate. Down to the termination of the siege of New Orleans, the 
most brilliant era of his career—we have abundant materials for 
a correct notice of him, in a volume entitled, the Life of Andrew 
Jackson, and published in 1817, by an officer, who enjoyed the 
advantage of being near his person during his campaigns. Au- 
thentic documents extant in newspapers and journals, enable us 
to continue the outline to the present time; and with regard to 
personal qualities and manners, he is so well and widely known 
in social circles, that a faithful representation is almost inevita- 
ble. We shall confine ourselves toa plain recital, not more cir- 
cumstantial than may be necessary for our principal design. 


Anprew Jackson is of Irish parentage. His father and mo- 
ther emigrated to South Carolina, in the year 1765, with two 
sons, both young, and purchased a tract of land, on which they 
settled, in what was then called the Waxaw settlement, about 
forty-five miles above Camden. Here was born, on the 15th 
March, in the year 1767, Andrew, the subject of the present 
sketch. His father died soon after, leaving the three children 
to be provided for by the mother, a woman who would seem to 
have possessed excellent feeliygs and considerable strength of 
mind. ‘The scantiness of their patrimony allowed only one of 
them to be liberally educated; and this was Andrew, whom she 
destined for the sacred ministry. He was sent to a flourishing 
academy in the settlement, where he remained, occupied with 
the dead languages, until the revolutionary war brought an 
enemy into his neighbourhood, whose approach left no alterna- 
tive but the choice of the British or American banners. The 
intrepid and ardent boy, encouraged by his patriotic mother, 
hastened, at the age of fourteen, in company with one of his 
brothers, to the American camp, and enlisted in the service of 
his country. The eldest of the three, had already lost his life 
in the same service, at the battle of Stono. ‘The survivors, An- 
drew and Robert, having been suffered to attend the count 
drill and general musters, were not unacquainted with the ma- 
nual exercise and field evolutions. 

After retiring into North Carolina, before the British army, 
with their corps, they returned to Waxaw settlement, and 
found themselves suddenly engaged with a superior British 
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force, who surprised a gallant band of forty patriots, to which 
ret belonged, routed it and took eleven prisoners. Andrew 
Jackson and his brother escaped from the field, after. fight- 
ing bravely ; but, having entered a house, next day, in order 
to procure food, they fell into the hands of a corps of British 
dragoons, and a party of tories, that were marauding together. 
Andrew, when under guard, was ordered by a British officer, 
in a haughty manner, to clean his boots; the youth peremp- 
torily refused to do so, claiming, with firmness, the treatment 
due to a prisoner of war. The officer aimed a blow at his 
head with a sabre, which would have proved fatal, had he not 
parried it with his left hand, on which he received a severe 
wound. His brother, at the same time, and for a similar offence, 
received a gash on the head, which afterwards occasioned his 
death. Thus, did his only relatives, two of this estimable fa- 
mily, perish in the spring of life, martyrs to their patriotic and 
courageous spirit. Andrew and his companion were consigned 
to jail,in separate apartments, and treated with the utmost harsh- 
ness ; ; until, through the onntiins ns of their fond mother, they were 
exchanged, a few days after the battle. This worthy woman, 
worn _ down by grief, and the fatigues she had undergone in seek- 
ing clothes and other comforts for all the prisoners who had been 
taken from her neighbourhood, expired in the course of the fol- 
lowing month, in the vicinity of Charleston. At the period of 
this melancholy loss, Andrew was languishing under sickness, the 
consequence of his sufferings in prison, and his exposure to incle- 
ment weather on his return home. The small pox supervened, 
and nearly terminated his sorrows and his life. But a constitu- 
tion originally good, and a vigorous tone of mind, enabled him to 
survive this complication of ills, He recovered, and entered 
upon the enjoyment of his patrimony, which, though i it might have 
been sufficient for the completion of his education, with judicious 
management, soon dwindled to very little in hands unused tosuch ~ 
a charge. He returned to his classical studies, as a means of 7 
future subsistence, with increased industry ; and, at the age of 
eighteen, in the winter of 1784, repaired to Salisbury, in North 
Carolina, to a lawyer’s office, in which he prepared himself for 
the bar. In the winter of 1786, he obtained a license to prac- 
tice, but finding this theatre unfavourable for advancement, he 
cmigrated to Nashville in 1783, and there fixed his residence. 
iat cess attended his industry and talents; he acquired a lucrative 
business in the courts, and ere long was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral for the district; in which capacity he continued to act for 
several vears. 
Tennessee being at that time exposed, even in the heart 
of the settlements, to the incursions of the Indians, he became, 
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like all around him, a soldier, and one whose activity and resolu- 
tion soon made him as conspicuous as he was useiul. The pro- 
gress which he made in public estimation, by his abilities and 
services, is marked by his election, in 1796, to the Convention 
assembled to frame a constitution for the state. In this body he 
acquired additional distinction, which placed him, the same year, 
in Congress, in the House of Representatives, and the following 
year, in the Senate of the United States. He acted invariably 
with the Republican party in the National Legislature, but grew 
tired of an unavailing struggle in a small minority, and ofa scene 
of discussion and intrigue for which he did not deem himself as 
well fitted as the successor, for whose sake, no less than for his 
own gratification, he resigned his post in 1799. We have heard 
some gentlemen who were members of Congress during the time 
he remained in it, remark that he was generally esteemed for the 
soundness of his understanding, and the moderation of his de- 
meanour. Though stedfast and earnest as a party politician, he 
manifested neither violence nor illiberality. Whilea senator, he 


+ was chosen by the field officers of the Tennessee militia, without 


consultation with him, major-general of their division, and so re- 

mained until 1814, when he took the same rank in the service of 
the United States. On his resignation as senator, he was appoint- 
ed one of the judges of the supreme court of Tennessee. He 
accepted this appointment with reluctance, and withdrew from 
the bench as soon as possible, with the determination to spend 
the rest of his life in tranquillity and seclusion, on a beautiful 
farm belonging to him, and lying on the Cumberland river about 
ten miles from Nashville. In this retreat he passed several years, 
happy in the indulgence of his fondness for rural occupations, 


» and in the society of an affectionate wife and a number of honest 


friends. His quiet neat was, however, broken up by the oc- 
currence of the war with Great Britain. It roused his martial 
and patriotic temper; and when the acts of Congress (of the 6th 
February, and July 1812) which authorize the President to ac- 
cept the services of fifty thousand volunteers, were promulgated, 
Jackson published an energetic address to the militia of his divi- 
sion, drew two thousand five hundred of them to his standard, 


J and tendered them without delay to the federal government. In 
+ November, he received orders to descend the Mississippi, for the 


defence of the lower country, which was then thought to be in 


S danger. In January, in a very inclement season, he conducted 


his troops as far as Natchez, where he was instructed to remain 
until otherwise directed. Here he employed himself indefatiga- 
bly, in training and preparing them for service. But. the 


Jdanger which was meant to be repelled, having ceased to 
q exist, in the opinien of the secretary of war, he received instruc- 
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tions, from the latter, to dismiss, at once, from service, those 
under hiscommand. ‘The number of sick in his camp was great, 
and they were destitute of the means of defraying the expenses 
of their return home: The rest of his troops, from the same 
dearth of resources, must have enlisted in the regular army, 
under General Wilkinson. Jackson felt himself responsible for the 
restoration of them to their families and friends, and, therefore, 
resolved to disobey the orders of the department of war, whose 
head could not be acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case. He retained as much of the public property in his pos- 
session, as was necessary to his purpose of marching them back. 
Wilkinson remonstrated and admonished in vain. Jackson re- 
lied that he would bear all the responsibility—he refused to 
allow Wilkinson’s officers, when commissioned, to recruit from his 
army; seized upon the waggons required for the transportation 
of his sick, and set out with the whole of his force. He gave up 
his own horses to the infirm, and shared in all the hardships of 
the soldiers in a long and arduous march. It was at a time of the 
year when the roads and the swamps, to be trodden, were in 
the worst condition. His example silenced all complaint, and 
endeared him the more to his companions. Qn his arrival at 
Nashville he communicated to the President of the United 
States what he had done, and the reasons by which he had 
been guided. His conduct was approved of at Washington, and 
the expenses, which he had incurred, directed to be paid. We 
have mentioned this affair particularly, because it is the most 
remarkable among the first instances in his history, of that lofty 
independence in judgment and action, and that disdain of con- 
sequences in the discharge of a paramount duty, which have 
since signalized his career both military and civil. 
We have now reached what may be called the second prin- 
cipal era of his life. 


The British and the celebrated Tecumseh had stirred up the 7 


Creek nation of Indians, parties of whom made irruptions into 
the state of Tennessee, committing the most barbarous outrages 


upon defenceless and insulated families. Having obtained a ~ 


supply of ammunition from the Spaniards, at Pensacola, a band 
of six or seven hundred warriors assaulted Fort Mimms, situated 
in the Tensaw settlement, in the Mississippi Territory, succeed- 
ed in carrying it, and butchered nearly all its inmates; three 
hundred persons, including women and children. Only seven- 
teen of the whole number escaped to spread intelligence of the 
dreadful catastrophe. ‘The news produced the strongest sen- 
sation in Tennessee; and all eyes were, at once, turned to 
Jackson as the leader of the force which must be sent forth to 
overtake and punish the miscreants. He was, at this time, con- 
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fined to his chamber with a fractured arm and a wound in the 
breast, injuries received ina private rencontre. It was resolved 
by the legislature to call into service thirty-five hundred of the 
militia, to be marched into the heart of the Creek nation, con- 
formably to the advice of Jackson, who, notwithstanding the 
bodily ills under which he laboured, readily undertook the chief 
command in the expedition. He issued an eloquent and nervous 
address to the troops, on the day of the rendezvous, in which he 
told them, among other things—* We must and will be victo- 
rious—we must conquer as men who owe nothing to chance; 
and, who, in the midst of victory, can still be mindful of what is 
due to humanity.” On the 7th October, 1813, he reached the 
encampment, although his health was far from being restored. 
It would require too much space to follow him in all the move- 
ments of a campaign, in which he appears asa most skilful 
commander, vigilant disciplinarian, and dauntless soldier. He 
had to contend not only with a formidable enemy, but with raw 
and mutinous followers and the severest personal hardships. 
The most fatiguing and prolonged marehes over mountains and 
through morasses; the fy equent and almost total want of food of 
any kind; the fatlure of contractors; the inefliciency or defec- 
tion of higher oflicers, and a protracted and perilous absence 
from home, extenuate the occasional despondency and dis- 
obedience of the privates of his division. Under the worst 
eircumstances, he display ed the utmost resolution and fortitude, 
and by his inflexible spirit and tone of perseverance, he brought 
ihe e nterprise to the most satisfactory issue. 

The first battle which he fought, in person, on this occasion, 
was that of Talladega, a fort of the friendly Cherokee Indians, 
distant about thirty miles below Fort Strother, on the north 
bank of the river Coosa. ‘The Creeks were posted within a 
quarter of a mile of Fort Talladega, in considerable force. At 
seven o'clock in the morning, Ji ackson’s columns were displayed 


' in order of battle. At about eight, his advance having arrived. 


within eighty yards of the enemy, received a heavy fire, which 
they instantly returned, and the engagement soon became ge- 
neral. In fifteen minutes the Creeks were seen flying in ev ery 
direction, and were pursued until they reached the mountains, 
at the distance of three miles. ‘Their rane rs amounted to one 
thousand and eighty, of whom two — and ninety- nine 
were left dead on the ground. ‘Their whole loss, in the en- 
gagement and retreat, as since stated by themselves, was not 
less than six hundred. On the side of the Americans, fifteen 
were killed and eighty wounded; and several of the latter soon 
died. The fort was full of fric ndly Indians, who had been be- 


)sieged for several days, and would have been all massacred. 


Vor. 1.—No. I, if) 
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but for the arrival and victory of General Jackson. Want of 
provisions compelled him to hasten back, after collecting his 
dead and wounded, to Fort Strother. He particularly lament- 
ed the necessity of this step, as it gave the enemy time to re- 
cover from their consternation and recruit their strength. 

At Fort Strother, no stores were found by the’ famished 
army on their return, owing to the delinquency of the contrac- 
tors. Jackson distributed all his own supplies to the suffering 
soldiers—tripes constituted his sole food for several days. 
Scarcity engendered discontent and revolt in the camp. ‘The 

officers and soldiers of the militia determined to abandon the 
service. On the morning when they were to carry their in- 
tention into eilect, General Jackson drew up the volunteer 
companies In front of them, with a mandate to prevent their 
progress—they had not courage to advance. ‘They returned to 
their quarters, but, ou the next day, the very volunteers who 
had been so employ ed, mutinied in their turn and designed to 
move off ina body. ‘Their surprise was not slight, when, on at- 
tempting this, they found the same men w hom they ‘wm inter- 
cepted the day belore, eccupying the very position which the: 
had done, fora similar purpose. The militia were glad to re- 
taliate, and the resuit was the same. Jackson was obliged how- 
ever, to withdraw with the troops frem Fert Strother, towards 
Fort Deposit, upon the condition, that if they met supplies, 
which were expected, they would return and prosecute the 
campaign. ‘They had not proceeded more than ten or twelve 
miles before they met one hundred and fifty beeves; but their 
faces being once turned homewards, they resisted his order to 
march back to the encampment. The scene which ensued is 
characteristic as to his firmness and decision. A whole brigade 
had put itself in an attitude for moving olf forcibly. Jackson 
was still without the use of his left arm; seizing a musket, and 
resting it with his right on the neck of his horse, he threw him- 
self in front of the column and threatened to shoot the first man 
who should attempt to advance. Major Reid, his aid-ce-camp, 
and General Coflee placed themselves by his side. For several 
minutes the column p cones a menacing attitude, yet hesitated 
to procezd. In the mean time, those who remained faithful to 
their duty, amounting to about two companies, were collected, 
and formed at a short distance in advance of the troops, with 
positive directions to imitate the example of the general, if the 
mutineers persisied. These, when no individual appeared bold 
enough to press onward, at length wavered, and then soon 
turned quietly round and agreed. to submit. It was a critical 
mstant: but for the firmness of Jackson, the campaign would 
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have been broken up, and there was no likelihood of its being 
resumed. 

A third considerable mutiny which happened not long after, 
was suppressed by personal efforts of the same kind. The ap- 
peals which he made to-his troops at these periods, are elevated 
and glowing compositions. ‘The governor of ‘Tennessee trans- 
mitted to him advice to desist from the further prosecution of 
the campaign, on account of his manifold embarrassments and 
inadequate means. Jackson replied to him, repelling his sug- 
gestion, and urging him to jend assistance to sustain the honour 
of ‘Tennessee, ‘and protect the frontiers from thousands of ex- 
asperated savages. This wise and urgent remonstrance finally 
procured for him reinforcements ; or rather, substitutes for the 
companies, which he deemed it advisable to dismiss in conse- 
quence of their disaffection. 

Once more, in the middle of January, 1814, he was on his 
march, bending his course to a part of the —e river, 
near the mouth of a creek called Emuckfaw. On the 21st, he 
discovered that he was in the neighbourhood of the enemy. 
About midnight his spies came in and reported that they had 
discovered a ‘large encampment of Indians, at about three miles 
distance, who, from their whooping and dancing, were, no doubt, 
apprised of his arrival upon the eminences of Emuckfaw. At 
the dawn of day the alarm guns of the sentinels, and the 
shrieks and savage yells of the enemy announced an assault. 
The action raged for an half hour, when the Indians were put-to 
the rout. General Coffee, with four hundred men, was detached 
to destroy the enemy’s encampment. He found it too strong to 
be assailed with that force, and had scarcely returned, when 
the savages renewed their attack with increased numbers and 
the greatest impetuosity. The whole day was spent in severe 
fighting, attended by the destruction of a multitude of the as- 
sailants. They were quiet during the night; but, Jackson per- 
ceiving that his provisions were growing scarce and that his 
wounded required immediate care, determined on the next day 
to retrace his steps. The retreat began at ten o’clock, and was 
continued, without interruption, until night, when the army was 
encamped a quarter of a mile on the south side of Enotichopce 
creek, in the direction of the ford by which they had already 
passed. The next day, after the front guard and part of the 
columns had crossed, the enemy, who had been in pursuit, 
rushed from coverts upon the rear and threw the guard into 
confusion. Jackson was just passing the stream when the firing 
and yelling commenced. He repaired instantaneously to the 
place of action; formed the columns anew, and put them in mo- 
tion, in the midst of showers of balls. The savages, being 
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warmly pressed in turn, broke and fled; and, in a chase of twe 
miles, were entircly dispersed. At one ‘moment, the destruction 
of the whole ‘Tennessee band appeared almost inevitable. 

The total loss on the American side in the several engage- 
ments which we hav ¢ just mentioned, was only twenty killed and 
seventy-five wounded. The lifeless bodies of one hundred and 
ninety-nine of the enemy’s warriors were found: the number of 
their wounded could not be conjectured. On the night of the 
26th, Jackson encamped within three miles of Fort Strother; 
having accomplished the several objects of this perilous expedi- 
tion; which were, a diversion in favour of General Floyd, who 
was advancing with the army from Georgia ; the prevention of 
a meditated attack -_ Fort Armstrong by the savage bands, a 
considerable part of whom he either destroy ed or dispersed ; and 
the counteraction of discontent in his ranks, for which activity 
and battle were the best remedies. 

In February, he discharged the volunteers and his artiller 
company; receiving in their stead fresh militia drafted for the 
occasion. One private ol f these he caused to be executed for 
mutiny, before the end of the month—an example of severity 
which had the happiest effect in regard to general subordination. 
He suffered again, in an extreme. degree, from the scarcity of 
provisions : but having at last, by constant exertions, remov ed 
this obstacle to his plan of penetrating further into the enemy’s 
country, he set out on the 16th of March from Fort Strother, 
and halted on the 21st at the mouth of Cedar Creck. Here, 
learning that the savages were still embodied, and very strongly 
posted not far from Ne ‘w Youcka on the ‘Vallapoosa, he resolved 
to march upon them, as soon as the proper arrangements could 
be made for preserving his rear in saicty. 

On the 24th he proceeded with his whole force, which was 
less than three thousand effective men, and inthe morning of the 

27th, after a march of fifty three miles, reached the village ot 
Tohopeka. The enemy having gained intelligence of his ap- 
proach, collected in considerable numbers with a yiew to give 
him battle. Their position was admirably calculated for defence. 
Surrounded oan entirely by the river, it was accessible onl 
by a narrow neck of land, of 350 yards in width, which they had 
taken much pains to secure and defend by placing large timbers 
and trunks of trees horizontally on each other, leaving but a sin- 
gle place of entrance. From a double row of pors holes formed 
in il, they were enabled to direct dheie fire with a sure aim, while 
they appeared to be secure behind. 

We need not follow out the details of this brilliant affair, so 
well known by the name of the battle of the Tohopeka or Horse 
Shoe. The contesi was obstinate and bloody. Jackson’s troops 
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finally scaled the ramparts of the Savages, who, disdaining to sur- 
wen r, leaped down the banks of the river, when they could no 
longer defend themselves from behind the timber and brush. 
The carn age continued until mght separated the combatants. 
The general result was, the destruction of the bravest of the In- 
dian warriors and the ruin of their cause. live hundred and 
fifty-seven of them were left dead on the peninsula. A mul- 
titude perished in the river. ‘Three hundred women and chil- 
dren were taken prisoners, and treated with humanity. ‘The loss 
of the victors, including the friendly Indians, was fifty-five killed 
and one hundred and forty-six a We among the former 
were some vallant officers. 

Having thus struck a decisive blow, Jackson returned with his 
wounded, te Fort Williams. On the 2d of April, he published 
an address to his army, in which he complimented their courage 
and conduct, but told them, that more remained to be done. Un- 
derstanding that the enemy was yet strong at Horthlewalee, a 
town situated not far from the Hickory gr ‘ound, or that part of 
the Creek country lying in the forks near the junction of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa, he was anxious to resume operations as 
soon as possible, and unite withthe North Carolina and Georgia 
troops, who were announced to be at no great distance, some- 
where south of the Tallapoosa. On the 9th of April, he was on 
his march, with all his disposable force, but did not reach Horth- 
lewalee until the 13th, owing to heavy rains which had swollen 
the streams that were to be crossed. ‘The delay afforded an 
opportunity to the Savages to escape by flight from their pur- 
suer, who soon afterwards effected his junction with the Georgia 
detachment. At the Hickory ground, the principal chiefs of the 
hostile tribes sued for senieliain who rejected this mea- 
sure, had sought refuge along the coast and in Pensacola. Jack- 
son prescribed to those who were disposed to renew their friendly 
relations with the United States, that they should retire and oc- 
cupy the country about Fort Williams and to the east of the 
Coosa; a condition which was readily accepted, and w seh put 
it out of their power to renew hostilities with advantage at any 
time. Strong par ties of militia were sent out to range the coun- 
try and receive the submission of the natives. Much of the pro- 
perty plundered by them at Fort Mimms and along the frontiers 
was brought in and delivered up. All resistance being at an end, 
and there being no longer any necessity for maintaining an arm 
in the field, orders were issued on the 21st of April, for the Ten- 
nessee troops to be marched home and discharged. 

Such is the mere outline of the famous Creek war, in which 
Jackson, by the celerity of his movements, the inflexibility of 
his will. and the confidence with which his genius and demeanor 
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inspired his associates, accomplished as much within a few 
months as could be thought possible, consistently with the nature 
and number of his army. 

‘Lhe complete and final discomfiture of so formidable a foe as 
this confederacy of Indians, drew the attention of the general 
governinent to the Tennessee commander, and produced a speedy 
manifestation of the respect entertained for his services and cha- 
racter, in his appointment as brigadier and brevet Major-general 
in the regular army. A commission of Major-general was for- 
warded to him in May, 1814. The government deemed it advi- 

sable to enter into a treaty with the vanquished Indians, for the 
purpose chiefly, of restricting their limits so as to cut off their 
communication with the British and Spanish agents. General 
Jackson was deputed with colonel Hawkins as commissioner to 
negotiate with the Creeks; and on the 10th of July, he reached 
Alabama on this errand, and by the 10th of August, accomplished 
an agreement, under w hich the Indians bound themselv es to hold 
no communication with British or Spanish garrisons, or foreign 
emissaries, and conceded to the United States, the right of erect- 
ing military posts in theircountry. ‘The contraction and defini- 
tion of their territorial limits were attended with considerable 
diificulty, but Jackson peremptorily and successfully insisted 
upon what he deemed necessary for the future security and per- 
nanent benetit of the United States. 

During this transaction, his mind was struck with the import- 
ance of depriving the fugitive and refractory savages, of the aid 
and incitement which were administered to them in East Florida, 
and he at once urged on the President the propriety of attacking 
and dismantling Pensacola. He studied a to obtain in- 
formation of the designs which the British might have formed 
avainst the southern parts of the union. He already anticipated 
the attack on New Orleans. We addressed, of his own accord, 
complaints to the Governor of Pensacola, and summoned him to 
deliver up the chiefs of the hostile Indians, who were har- 
boured inthe fortress. ‘The Governor refused and recriminated. 
The American officer whom Jackson despatched to Pensacola 
with his expostulations, reported, on his return, that he saw there 
nearly two hundred British ofhcers and soldiers, and about five 
hundred Indians under the training of these officers, armed with 
new muskets, and dressed in the English uniform. Jackson re- 
peated his instances with the government, to be allowed “ to plant 
the American Eagle” on the Spanish walls. He addressed the 
eovcrnors of Tennessee, Louisiana and the Missis: sippl territory, 
soliciti ing them to be vigilant and energetic, “ for dark and heavy 
c lo uds hovered over the seventh military district.” He sent his 
adjutant-general, colonel Butler, to Tennessee, to raise volun- 
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teers, and himself repaired to Mobile to put that region in a state 
of defence. 

Towards the end of August, the noted colonel Nichols, with a 
small squadron of British ships, arrived at Pensacola, and at the 
expiration of a fortnight made an attack upon Fort Bowyer, situ- 
ated at the extremity of a narrow neck of land, about eighteen 
miles below the head of Mobile Bay and commanding its en- 
trance. Nichols was repulsed with the loss of his best ship, and two 
hundred and thirty men killed and wounded. ‘This position had 
been w holly neglected before Jackson’s arrival, who perceived 
at once ils great importance, and lost no ume In ‘strengthening it 
to the utmost. The British assailants retired to Pensacola, to 
refit and prepare to make a descent on some less guarded point. 

Jackson became more and more persuaded, that unless Pen- 
sacola should be reduced, it would be in vain to think of defend- 
ing his district. He was confirmed in the plan which he had 
for some time revolved, of advancing against the Spanish town 

and throwing a ferce into the Barrancas, on his own responsibility. 
In the last week of October, general Cofiee arrived near Fort 
Stephens, with two thousand able bodied and well armed men 
from Tennessee. Jackson hastened to his camp, took up the 
line of march with the American army, consisting of Cofiee’s 
brigade, the regulars and some Indians ; in all about three thou- 
sand, and reached Pensacola on the 6th of November. The 
foris were garrisoned by the British and Spaniards, and pre- 
pared for resistance; batteries were formed in the principal 
streets ; and the British vessels were moored within the bay, and 
so disposed as to command the principal entrance to the town. 
Jackson required that the different forts, Barrancas, St. Rose and 

St. Michael, should be forthwith surrendered, to be garrisoned 
and held by the United States, until Spain should furnish a force 
suflicient to protect her neutrality from the British... On the re- 
fusal of the governor to accede to these terms, Jackson pushed 
his troops iy once into the heart of the town, having adroiily 
taken a different direction from that in which he was expected 
toappear. ‘The Spanish batteries in the streets were charged 
and mastered ; the Spaniards driven from their positions behind 
the houses and fences from which they were firing vollies of 
musketry; and, alter some carnage, the governor and his ad- 
visers reduced to submission. Fort Barrancas was blown up by 
the isritish. 

Two days after entering the town, Jackson abandoned it, and 
returned to Fort Mont: gomery, being satislied with having driven 
away the British, forced the hostile Creeks to fly to the forests, 
and } “— a salutary impression on the minds of the Spa- 
niards. In this e expedition, none ef the Americans were killed, 
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and about fifteen or twenty of them only were wounded. Soon 
after they had retired, the Spaniards began to rebuild Forts 
Barrancas and Rose; and the British oflicers, anxious to regain 
that contidence which they had forfeited by the destruction of 
them, offered to assist in their re-construction. ‘The governor 
declined the offer, and answered further, that when assistance 
was in fact needed, he would apply to his friend General Jackson. 

After the gener al had sent off a detachment of one thousand 
men in pursuit of the Indian warriors who had assembled on the 
Appalachicola, with orders to destroy the depots of supplies, 
and their villages on the rout, and when he had reason to be- 
lieve that Mobile and the inhabitants on its borders, were ren- 
dered comparatively secure by his operations and arrange- 
ments, his chief desire was to de ‘part for New Orleans, where he 
had foreseen the vital danger to be, and where he knew his 
presence to be most material. As soon as General Winchester, 
who had been ordered to join him, reached the Alabama, he 
left Mobile. On the first of December, he was in .Vew Orleans. 
and there established his head-quarters. General Coffee and 
Colonel Hinds were ordered to march with their commands, 
and take a position as convenient to New Orleans as should be 
compatible with the object of procuring forage for the horses of 
the dragoons. 

Louisiana was ill supplied with arms: Its motley population, 
french and Spaniards, were not yet suflic ently fond of the 
American government to tight very desperately in its defence. 
New Orleans was unprepared to withstand an enemy, and con- 
tained but too many traitors or malcontents. Jackson was nearly 
disabled in body, by sickness and fatigue—he expected a large 
and perfectly appointed British foree—his only means of re- 
sistance were the few regulars about him, the ‘Tennessee volun- 
tecrs, and such trgops as the state of Louisiana might itself 
raise. He maintained, however, a confident aspect, and a con- 
fident tone. He summoned, at once, the governor and the 
citizens to exert themselves—he set them the example of unre- 
mitted activity and stern resolution. Volunteer companies were 
raised ; batteries were repaired or constructed, and gun-boats 
stationed on the most eligible points on the river.’ He ae 
the Legislature, who before had done little or nothing, to lend 
him their concurrence. His language to them was, “ with energy 
and expedition, all is s: afe—delay further, and allis lost.” Com- 
modore Patterson. who commanded the naval forces, executed 
every order with alacrity and vigour. Certain information was 
soon received that an Englis sh fleet was off Cat and Ship Island, 
within a short distance of the American lines. On the 14th of 
December, forty-three British boats, mounting as many Cannon, 
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with twelve hundred chosen men, well armed, attacked the 
American flotilla of five boats on Lake Borgne, and captured it, 
but not without a severe contest and heavy loss of men. This 
disaster afflicted, but did not dismay General Jackson. On the 
16th he reviewed the militia, and harangued them with a con- 
tagious ardour of patriotism. 

‘Resistance on the lakes being at an end, the enemy was ex- 
pected to advance without much further delay. Expresses were 
sent off in quest of General Coffee, to whom his commander 
wrote, “* You must not sleep until you arrive within striking dis- 
tance. Innumerable detiles present themselves where your 
riflemen will be all important.” On the night of the 19th De- 
cember, Coflee encamped, with eight is ae men, within 
fifteen miles of New Orleans; having - marched eighty miles the 
last day. In four days, Colonel Hinds, with the Mississippi 
dragoons, was at his post; having effected a march of two hun- 
dred and thirty miles in th: at period. 

Jackson was not long in discovering the truth of what had 
been communicated to him by the governor of Louisiana, that 

“the country was filled with British spies and stipendiaries.” He 
suggested to the legislature the propriety and necessity of sus- 
pe nding the priv ilege of habeas corpus. While that assembly were 
deliberati ing slow ly a ee their power to adopt the measure, he 
proclaimed the city of New Orleans and its environs to be under 
martial law, and established a most rigid military police. The 
evisis did not admit of any of ther system, consistently with the 
public safety: and happy it was that the commander did not 
want either sagacity or decision. When a judge of the United 
States’ court determined to try the question of supremacy be- 
tween the civil and milit: ary power, he arrested the judge and 
ordered him to leave the city. “ | must be brief, there is trea- 
son.” On the 21st December, General Carroll reached Gene- 
ral Cofiee’s encampment four ‘miles above the city, from Nash- 
ville, with two thousand ‘Tennessee yeomanry. 

On the 22nd, the British were accidently discovered emerg- 
ing from the swamp and woods about seven miles below the 
town. In spite of all the prec autions taken to guard the most 
dangerous avenues, treachery found out for the enemy a narrow 
pass, Bayou Brencenr, through which they reached the banks of 
the Mississippi. On the ‘ 23d, at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
positive information of their landing was brought to Jackson. 
tle resolved to mee t them that night. Generals Coitve and Car- 
roll were ordered to join hima, and arrived, in two hours, with 
‘heir forces. As he was marching throu ch the city, his ears 
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were assailed with the screams of a multitude of females, who 
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dreaded the worst consequences from the approach of the 

enemy. “ Say to them,” exclaimed he to a gentleman near 

him, “ not to be alarmed ; the enemy shall never reach the city.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ]} 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tue subject which, at this moment, attracts by far the greatest 
share of attention in the political world, is the severe blow in- 
flicted on the interests of popular government in Europe, by the 
triumph of the Bourbon arms over the constitutional forces of 
Spain. The unfortunate events that have recently occurred in 
that country, have given to the league of despots which has de- 
nominated itself holy, but whose unholy intentions are well known 
to the world, an increase of strength and influence over the af- 
fairs of nations, which has cast a gloom over the feelings of all 
liberal men. This gloom is naturally proportioned to the bright- 
ness of the hope so generally entertained for nearly three years 
past, that liberty had at length obtained a secure footing on the 
European continent; and, that the force of enlightened principles, 
operating on all ranks in society, had set to the pretensions of 
arbitrary power, a barrier, the invincibility of which, monarchs 
themselves would be obliged to admit. 

When, in the year 1820, the Spanish and Portuguese nations, 
threw off the shackles of arbitrary government, and were imita- 
ted in their successful efforts, by the people of Naples, the 
friends of human welfare exulted in the prospect thus held forth, 
for the extension of liberal principles, and they ardently hoped 
that the era had, at length, arrived, when the autocrats of the 
earth would be obliged to yield to the influence of enlightened 
opinions, and grant to their fellow men those natural rights of 
which they had so iong deprived them. 

These revolutions were remarkable for the moderation and 
freedom from blood-shed with which they were-accomplished. 
This was another, and a very gratifying cause of triumph for 
the friends of freedom. The clemency manifested by the re- 
volutionists to their ancient and inveterate enemies, was exult- 
ingly contrasted with the harshness and cruelty, with which 
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arbitrary rulers are accustomed to treat those who venture to 
oppose them. But the chief cause of congratulation was the 
proof thus obtained, that nations may reform their government, 
and establish freedom on the ruins of arbitrary power, without 
running into the excesses of anarchy and bloodshed. 

This was a great point gained for the cause of revolutionizing 
bad governments. The monstrous atrocities committed by the 
leaders of the French revolution, had prejudiced the minds of 
many enlightened and well-meaning men, against the practice of 
reforming national abuses by the force of the people. Many 
who were lovers of liberty in the abstract, and who would have 
sincerely rejoiced to see all mankind in possession of their just 
rights, had become opposed to the doctrine of forcible resist- 
ance, when undertaken by the lower orders against long esta- 
blished authority. In their opinions such revolutions were only 
another name -for pillage, massacre, and every description of 
barbarous atrocity by which men can disgrace themselves, and 
inflict cruelties on each other. 

Such persons, forming a numerous and influential class of 
men, withdrew their weight from the cause of the people, and 
some of them threw it altogether into the scale of arbitrary 
power, not from inclination, but from a dread of the evils with 
which any attempt to produce a change might be attended. 

The moderation with which the revolutions of. the South of 
Europe, in 1820, were conducted, served to bring many of these 
wanderers back to the fold of liberty. They saw that it was pos- 
sible for the people to demand their rights, and to wrest them 
from unrighteous rulers, without the use of racks, gibbets or 
guillotines. They rejoiced in the discovery ; human nature re- 
covered its character in their estimation ; and the cause of liberty 
obtained a valuable augmentation to the number of its ad- 
herents. 

Its enemies, however, were powerful; and they resolved to 
check the progress which it was so rapidly making in the world. 
The potentates accordingly met and agreed that the first blow 
should be levelled at Naples. It was not necessary that they 
should congregate their forces for this purpose. Naples was not 
a formidable power. She was the immediate neighbour of 
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Austria, whose ruler was one of the most bitter and bigotted of 
the combined despots. ‘To Austria, therefore, the charge of 
forcing her again under the talons ef tyranny was assigned. 
One campaign was suflicient for the purpose, and so far as re- 
spected Italian liberty, the alarin of the sovercigns of the holy 
league was quicted. 

But they resolved not to rest here. Their success against 
Naples encouraged them to extend their views; and having de- 
nounced the free constitutions of Spain and Portugal, they as- 
signed to France the task of their overthrow. ‘That she has 
succeeded but too well, the history of our times will record ; and 
that the despotic ruler whom she has restored to authority, is, 
according to the custom of all despots when in power, ceter- 
mined on taking a severe revenge on his opponents, the fate of 
the gallant Riego, and of the many thousands of banished pa- 
triots, who are now seeking a refuge in foreign lands, from the 
reach of his iron sway, bears ample testimony. 

Some sanguine spirits, however, would fondly believe that all 
hope for the cause of liberty in Spain, should not be yet aban- 
doned. They insist that, although the blaze of freedom’s fire 
be suppressed, its warmth is not extinguished, and at least its 
embers are alive. It is true, that a few gallant patriotic chiefs are 
yet in arms; anda faint hope may be indulged that the fero- 
cious cruelty of Ferdinand may once more arouse the strength 
of the Spanish nation to a resistance which may accomplish the 
final destruction of his intolerable yoke. 

This, however, is but barely possible ; and, for our own parts, 
we see only one chance remaining for the Spaniards, and that 
is the interference of Great Britain. Divided among themselves, 
and deceived as they were, by many of their leaders, the re- 
sources of the Spanish patriots seem nearly exhausted. At this 
Gnoment. scarcely a remnant of them remains unsubdued. Bri- 
tain alone possesses the means of assisting them with effect. To 
her, therefore, the eyes of the whole civilized world are at pre- 
Sent anxiously turned. ‘The feelings of her people are strongly 


In favour of the Spanish cause; and, her government too, 
especially since the death of Castlereagh, have manifested a 
predilection on the same side. She protested against the right 
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of the holy allies to interfere with the internal policy of Spain 
or any other country; but she, at the same time, declared, and 
has hitherto maintained, a strict neutrality between the contend- 
ing parties. In so doing, she evidently consulted her commer- 
cial interest, rather than her political feelings; but late accounts 
represent her as assuming something of a more warlike attitude. 
Unusual bustle is going on in her navy yards. Squadrons are 
fitting out, and collecting for some enterprise. Her sword and 
her purse are evidently about to be employed for some import- 
ant purpose. Tf it shall be for that of humbling the oppressors 
of Spain, we shall rejoice in the resistlessness of the one, and 
the exhaustlessness of the other. 

"rom some sentiments expressed in the excellent message of 
our President at the opening of the present Congress, it would 
appear, that our executive is not disposed to look with indif- 
ference on the attempt which the restored despotism of Spain 
threatens, with the assistance of the allied sovereigns, to make 
We are much gratified at this 
official and explicit avowal of Mr. Monroe’s sentiments on this 
subject. We are sure that they will find a response in the 


against South American liberty 


bosoms of all his fellow-citizens; and that if it should even come 
to the extremity of opposing in military array the crusaders 
against the rights of men, and the independence of nations, our 
people will readily acquiesce in the generous measure, and 
cheerfully contribute both men and money in its support. 

We are no advocates for unnecessary wars; but we cannot 
think that lending aid to an abused, insulted, and unjustly op- 
pressed neighbour, who is unable to defend himself, an unneces- 
sary cause of hostility against the oppressor. Selfish, inhuman 
and unjustifiable in our view, would be the looker-on who 
could be prevented from interfering in such a case, merely 
from the narrow-minded consideration that his own personal 
safety is not implicated in the quarrel. Resistance in self-de- 
fence merits neither praise nor blame; but, the generous spirit, 


who will rush between the oppressed and his persecutor, and 
make the quarrel of the innocent and the helpless his own, de- 
serves the applause which wili for ever flow spontaneously and 
warm from the hearts of all good men. 
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To reconcile even the narrow minded calculators of the world 
to the propricty of our interposing in behalf of the South Ameri- 
can governments, should their independence be threatened by 
the tyrants of Europe, we will throw generosity for a moment 
out of view, we will remind them of the profitable commercial 
intercourse we now hold with these widely emancipated coun- 
tries, whose independence we have already acknowledged, and 
we will ask them to reflect how infinitely less profitable that in- 


‘tercourse would be, if these countries were again reduced to the 


restricted and degraded condition of Spanish colonies? It is 
said that Mngland has actually solicited our aid in resisting any 
attempt of the continental monarchs against South America. 
Some of our politictans are disposed to doubt her sincerity in so 
doing; but we cannot see for what reason. What earthly mo- 
tive could induce her to invite us into an alliance which she 
wished not to form; and to which, if formed, she resolved not to 
adhere? We firmly believe that England is serious in any over- 
tures she may have made to our government in behalf of South 
Arierican independence. Our chief reason for this belief, is, 
that her commerce shares equally with ours the benefits of that 
independence, and to the interests of her commerce she is ever 
anxiously awake. The suggestions of generosity might not be 
sufficient to rouse her; but to the calls of interest she will not be 
inattentive. But whatever may be her motive for going to war, 
we believe, that to war she will go, unless the kings of France 
and Spain conciltate her by concessions, which their late suc- 
cesses, we are persuaded, have rendered them too haughty to 
make. If she should, in this case, enlist her powerful aid in de- 
fence of the rights of man, whatever may have been her past 
offences against this country, they should be magnanimously for- 
given, and her eflorts against the avowed oppressors of the civi- 
lized world honestly and unreservedly supported with all our 


strencth. 

Such a coalition in such a cause, would form a glorious era in 
the annals of nations. It would excite an enthusiasm in the minds 
of men that would impart to liberal principles an impetus, before 
which the autocracy of the Holy Alliance would be compelled 
to bow, and permit mankind to establish for themselves more just 
and rational systems of government. 
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However much, appearances may, at present, afford grounds 
to hope for such a stand to be made by Britain and the United 
States, still that hope may be failacious. Should it unfortunate- 
ly be so, we see no other that remains for the cause of liberty in 
Spain; and with respect to South American independence, its 
resources are far beyond what we can suppose them to be, if, un- 
aided, it shall be able successfully to resist the united force of 
Ferdinand and Louis. Adieu then to liberty in the East, and in- 
dependence in the South, if neither England nor the United 
States can, at this momentous crisis, be induced to move in their 
defence. 

There is in the President’s late message, a new and noble prin- 
ciple of international policy, the originating of which will confer im- 
mortal honour on Mr. Monroe’s administration. We allude to 
the demand made upon the nations of Europe, that they shall no 
longer look on any portion of the American continent as an object of 
eolonization. ‘This is the first time that this half of the world has 
spoken in such a bold tone of independent equality, to the other. 
It is in every respect a sublime annunciation. It will startle the 
statesmen of Europe, and will be entitled to mark an era in the 
affairs of men. The Declaration of 1776, bold and important 
as it was, was only the voice of one nation protesting against the 
domination of another ; but this is the voice of one world disclaim- 
ing the unjust pretensions of another to the right of seizing upon 
its territory, or for the future establishing any new jurisdittion 
Within it. | | 

Ever since America became known to the nations of Europe, 
the latter have, hitherto, considered such of its soil as might hap- 
pen to be unappropriated by some of themselves, a fair object of 
seizure to any of their adventurers that chose to make the at- 
tempt. This principle was acted on without obstruction, until 
scarcely a single province of the two vast continents of our hemi- 
sphere, escaped the iron grasp of European avarice and ambition. 
The nations of the old world having thus distributed the best 
portions of both our continents amongst themselves, in their treat- 
ment of them, took care to show that they were effectually their 
lords paramount. On principles the most despotic, and fre- 
quently the most tyrannic, they enacted for them laws. and rege- 
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lations, and made them, with all their inhabitants, objects of ex- 
change and traflic, as if they were only so many bales of mer- 
chandise. 

The colonies of Britain, at length, so far as respected them- 
selves, extinguished these pretensions of the old world. Many 
of the colonies of the other powers have of late, followed their 
example with success—but an acknowledgment of the integrity 
of the whole hemisphere was never before demanded. Lsurope 
will be astounded to hear it. She will, perhaps, for sometime refuse 
tocomply ; but it comes to her at a period, and from a source, 
which will convince her, that it carries with it something more 
weighty than mere words ; and she will not be able to conceal 
from herself that her long maintained supremacy over the new 
world is no more. 

It is true, that Mr. Monroe’s proposition does not go so far as 
to extinguish such European authority as is already established 
and peaceably exercised over certain portions of this continent. 
This would be improperly interfering with an order of things 
which our government has already sanctioned by treaties; and 
ihe discontinuance of which there are, at present, no justifiable 
grounds for urging. The British provinces alone, are in this 
condition; and their inhabitants manifest no desire to change it. 
They have a right to please themselves as to the authority to 
which they will submit; and our government is too well aware 
of that right, and respects it too sincerely to infringe it. Neither 
is it to be supposed that, by the proposition on which we are 
commenting, does Mr. Monroe intend to deprive the powers of 
turope of the right to wage war with any of the powers of Ameri- 
ca, and to conquer them, if they can, in the same manner as they 


‘would those of any other part of the world. It goes only 


the length, and considering the past relations between the two 
hemispheres, a great lengti it Is, to protect the unappropriated 
districts of the new world from being considered the prescriptive 
property of the old. Perhaps the views of Mr. Monroe are only 
to defeat the pretensions of Russia, to our North-Western coast. 
But whatever may be the views that suggested the measure, it 
is one which, when considered in connexion with the annals of 


mankind, assumes a most important and imposing aspect to the 
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imagination. It is the voice by which a young and thriving 
world proclaims to harsh and selfish guardians that it has arrived 
at majority, and is resolved for the future to manage its own 
concerns. 

The President’s message, independently of the splendid fea- 
ture which has elicited these remarks, is one of the most cheer- 
ing documents of the kind that ever appeared in this country. 
it shows, that as a nation, our condition is prosperous; our ex- 
ternal defences encreasing daily in strength, our population in 
number, and our revenue in amount. We are now not only at 
peace with all the world, but in a condition to render the most 
powerful nations desirous of our friendship. It is not yet half a 
century since we took our place among the nations, and now we 
are making proposals for the amendment of international law. 
The custom of privateering has been long reprobated by all en- 
lightened and generous men, as an unjust and grievous infringe- 
ment on the rights of individuals, who are thus made to suiler for 
the conduct of governments, oyer which they possess no controul. 
Every bumane mind must, therefore, feel grateful to cur Presi- 
dent for the efforts he is making for its abolition. A league 
among the great powers of the civilized world, for such a pur- 
pose, might indeed be justly termed the “ Holy Alliance.” 
Whatever measure tends to lessen the miseries of mankind, du- 
ring the disastrous period when nations are arrayed against each 
other, must be holy and pleasingin the sight of heaven ; and since 
the abolition of the slave trade, none so evidently conducive to 
this end as the one in question, has been suggested. 

We must also give Mr. Monroe credit for the manner in which 
he speaks of the Greeks. That brave and persecuted people, 
whose late heroic actions show them to he worthy of the illus- 
trious race from which they sprung, struggling as they now are, 
in the most noble cause that can rouse patriots to arms, could 
not fail to excite the sympathy and good wishes of the chief 
magistrate of a republic like this, which, through all its depart 
ments, breathes the purest and most wholesome spirit of freedom 
that ever animated a nation. We rejoice that our President did 
not neglect to express that sympathy ; but we still more heartily 
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rejoice that it has met with such a cordial response from the 
people. 

Indeed, the most predominant feeling, at present exhibited in 
this country, seems to he sympathy for the Greeks. It is the 
fashionable impulse of the day, and it is truly gratifying to see 
fashion for once ranged on the side of generosity, virtue, and 
truth. ‘To the fair sex, whose peculiar province it should still 
be. to impose laws upon fashion, are we indebted for the first 
expression of that laudable enthusiasm on this subject which now 
warms our hearts. ‘The Greek cross, erected by the ladies of 
New York, and the reward they presented for the most appro- 
priate wreath wherewith to crown it, gave the first impulse to 
the feelings which have since become so widely diflused amongst 
us. A philanthropic gentleman of our own city, by the liberality 
of his donation to the New York Greek fund, set the next ant 
mating example of zeal in this glorious cause. He has already 
been imitated by several generous individuals, and we hope that 
the present tone of feeling will not die away, until a sum be 
raised, worthy of our present prosperity and reputation, as a re- 
publican people, to bestow on such a cause. 

This manifestation of popular feeling will naturally have a sa- 
lutary effect on the proceedings of congress, in respect to Mr. 
Webster’s motion; and we have no doubt, that, before the lapse 
of manv months, the United States will have an accredited agent 
resident among the Greeks. We feel proud that our country 
was the first to acknowledge the independence of the South 
American provinces, but we should feel still more proud if she 
should be the first to acknowledge the independence of Greece. 

As to domestic concerns, the question of highest importance 
that occupies our attention at the present crisis, is—W ho, among 
all our citizens, Is the best entitled to become our.Chief Magis- 
trate? ‘This is a question, which, for the greater part of the cur- 
rent vear, will claim the most serious consideration from every 
freeman within the wide bounds of our twentyfour states; fer 
each of them possesses the power of producing an effect on its 
decision. It is a glorious, an animating spectacle to witness a 


people preparing, as we now are, to exercise the highest function 
of sovereignty they can possess, the election of a chief ruler, by 
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an open and deliberate discussion of the merits of the respective 
candidates offered to their choice. 

The names of six individuals, of pre-eminent virtues and ta- 
lents, are now before the American people, as aspirants to the 
high office; and it is certainly:a proud and gratifying considera- 
tion, that the least worthy of the six is capable of filling it with 
credit to himself, and advantage to the country. They cannot, 
indeed, be all equally capable, nor equally deserving. ‘There 
must be better and worse among them, as there must be among 
any other half dozen of human beings; but we are firmly of 
opinion, that, even should the least capable and least worthy of 
the number be elected, the government of the country will be 
well and faithfully administered. 


—=< + 


REVENUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the statement of the Register of the Treasury, it appears 
that the whole amount of money, received during the year, end- 
ing September 30th, 1823, for duties on imports and tonnage, 
amounted to $23.932,114 24: — tonnage duties were only 
$123,103 67. Of the sum total, New York paid $9,958,119 O1; 
Philadelphia, $3,594,624 43; sani 4,587,726 O1; Baltimore, 
$1,256,147 69; Norfolk, $151,352 59; Charleston, $786,392 93; 
Savannah, $284,262 73; New Orleans, $904,791 14. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


By the latest accounts, we find the following works announced 
for publication in London. 

Letters between Amelia and her Mother, from the pen of the late 
William Combe, Esq. the author of « The Tours of Dr. Syntax, to 
appear speedily in one pocket volume. 

Italian Tales of humour, gallantry and romance ; in one volume, 
small octavo, embellished with a series of drawings from the pencil 
of Mr. George Cruikshank. 

The Albigenses, a romance by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, author of 
Bertram, &c. to have been published in November. 

A new edition of an account of the Life and Writings of James 
Beattie, L. L. D. by Sir William Forbes, Bart. in two volames, SVO. 
with a portrait—to be shortly published. 

A new work from the pen of Miss Porter, entitled, Duke Christian 
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Laneburg, or Traditions of the Harz, in three duodecimo volumes 
—to appear shortly. 

Mr. Bernard Cohen is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the 
late Pope Pius VII, including the whole of his private correspond- 
ence with the emperor Napoleon, taken from the archives of the 
Vatican, with many other interesting particulars of his eventful 
reign. 

Miss Louisa Prinsep has issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, in two volumes, 8vo. a prose translation of ‘Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered. 

The Rev. Thomas Pennington has in the press, Former Scenes 
Renewed, or notes Classical and Historic: ul, taken in a journey into 
France, Spain, ltaly, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders and Holland, 
and Residence in those countries in the years 1818—1821 ; inter- 
spersed with historical anecdotes, and memoirs of the seven grand 
dukes of the House of Medici, and of the different dynasties of 
Naples and Milan. 

Memoirs of Salvator Rosa, by lady Morgan, to appear in Novem- 
ber. 

An historical novel, illustrative of a most interesting period of 
Scottish history, being founded on the Gowrie conspiracy, in the 
reign of James VI. by a new * Unknown,” and entitled, St. John- 
stoun, or John earl of Gowrie, to issue shortly from the Edinburgh 
pr ess, ’ 

A new poem from the pen of Mr. Atherstone, author of « The 
Last Days of Herculaneum,” entitled, A Midsummer’s- Day-Dream, 
to appear shortly. 

Mr. Gamble author of “ Sketches in Ireland,” and other works, 
has in the press Charlton, or Scencs in the North of Ireland. 

Montalyth, a Cumberland ‘Yale, by Miss Jane Hervey, author of 
“ Sensibility, > &e. pearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Henderson’s History of Ancient and Modern Wines in an 
elegant quarto volume, with decorative wood-cuts, to appear 
speedily. 

A work, entitled, Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths, in a 
series of Narratives and Essays, in the press. 

A humorous work, entitled, Points of Misery, by Charles West- 
macott, with illustrations by Cruikshank, is about to be published. 


In the press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, Philudelphia. 


“St. Ronan’s Hell’ by the — of Waverly, Ivanhoe, §-c. 

“ Hig!!! ays and Bye-Tiays,? or Tales of the Road- ile, picked 
up In the French provinces, by a wats y gentlem”n. 

« Blora of North America,’ ’ Mastrahed sa by coloured figures drawn 
from vature, by Him. PC. Barton. M.D. &c. 

“ Memoirs of Baron Rapp,” aid-de-camp to Napoleon. 

Clark on the Diseases of Females. 
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Robert Walsh, jr. Esq. has proposed to publish an American 
Biography or Historical Dictionary of eminent Americans. 

“The intention of this propesed work is to bring within the 
compass of two octavo volumes, a biographical notice of the most 
distinguished natives of our country, from the period of its settle- 
ment to the present time. It is to be prepared on large and catholic 
principles, and the editor has emphatically announced the purpose 
of furnishing a record of facts, services, and qualities of character, 
to the exclusion of all party colouring, invidious interpretation, or 
polemical discussion. Besides the names of all distinguished 
Americans deceased, those of the most prominent living characters 
will also be introduced into this work. Its comprehensive plan, and 
its liberal design, not less than the character of the editor, will en- 
sure it a welcome from the American public.” ‘To the foregoing 
observations, copied from the North American Review, for October, 
1823, we may add, that we know of no species of literary produc- 
tion more calculated to do honour, and to be of service to a country, 
than such a record as is here proposed of the lives and characters 
of its illustrious men. All who read it will honour the nation that 
produce ed such characters ; and many will be excited to an imitation 
of those virtues and actions which gained them a place amidst so 
distinguished a selection of the good and the great of their native 
land. 

Washington Irving is reported to have collected materials for 
a very interesting work, during his recent tour in Germany. 

New Invention.—Mr. € hristopher Hoxie, an ingenioug mechan- 
ist, of Hudson, (N. Y.) has invented a moc ‘el, which he supposes 
he can apply to the propelling of ships and vessels, without the 
aid of wind or steam. ‘The propelling power necessary, is to be 
acquired by the rolling of the ship, and the force given by a pen- 
dulum of Sy rmous wel ight, according to the tonnage of ihe vessel. 

M. de La Place has succeeded, from observations made at his 
request at Brest for 16 years, and by a rigorous appreciation of 
the influence of the Sun and Moon and local circumstances, in re- 
solving the most diflicult problem of the causes of the tides. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence, 
volume third, by Robert Walsh, jr. 

A collection of Essays and Tracts on Theology, by Jared Sparks, 
No. 3. 

The Marauder, an Original Tale of the 17th century. 

The Spectre of the Forest t, or Annals of the Housatonic, a New 
England Romance, by the author of the Wilderness. 

Randolph, by the author of Legan. 
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Lameburg, or Traditions of the Harz, in three duodecimo volumes 
—to appear shortly. 

Mr. Bernard Cohen is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the 
late Pope Pius VI, including the whole of his private correspond- 
ence with the emperor Napoleon, taken from the archives of the 
Vatican, with many other interesting particulars of his eventful 
reign. 

Miss Louisa Prinsep has issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, 1n two volumes, Svo. a prose translation of Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered. 

The Rev. Thomas Pennington has in the press, Former Scenes 
Renewed, or notes Classical and Historical, taken in a journey into 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders and Holland, 
and esihenee in those countries in the years 1818—1821 ; inter- 
spersed with historical anecdotes, and memoirs of the seven grand 
dukes of the House of Medici, and of the different dy nasties of 
Naples and Milan. 

Memoirs of Salvator Losa, by lady Morgan, to appear in Novem- 
ber. 

An historical novel, illustrative of a most interesting period of 
Scottish history. being founded on the G owrle conspiracy, in the 
reign of James Vi. by a new * Unknown,” and entitled, S¢. John- 
stoun, or John earl of Gowrie, to issue shortly from the Edinburgh 
pr ess, 

A new poem from the pen of Mr. At! verstone, author of * The 
Last Days of Herculaneum,” entitled, A Midsummer’s- Day-Dream, 
to appear shortly. 

Mr. Gamble author of “ Sketches in Ireland,” and other works, 
has in the press Charlton, or Scenes in the North of Treland. 

Montalyth, a Cumberland ‘Tale. by Miss Jane Hervey, author of 
o Sensibility,’ &c. pearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Henderson’s History of dneient and Modern Wines in an 
elegant quarto volume, with decorative wood-cuts, to appear 
speedily. 

A work, entitled. Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths, ina 
series of Narratives and Essays, in the press. 

- humorous werk, entitled, Points of Misery, by Charles West- 

acott, with illustrations by Cruikshank, is about to be published. 


In the press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, Philadelphia. 


«St. Renan’s Ifill’ by the author of Waverly, Ivanhoe, §c. 

6 Hic! -!i vysand Bye-Vi ays,” or Yaies of the Road- a. picked 
up in the French provinces, by a walking gentleman. 

« Flora of North America.” illustrated bv coloured figures drawn 
from parure, by Aim. P C. Barton. M.D. &c. 

* Memoirs of Baron Rapp,” aid-de-camp to Napoleon. 

Clark on the Diseases of Females. 
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Robert Walsh, jr. Esq. has proposed to publish an American 
Biography or Historical Dictionary of eminent Americans. 

“The intention of this proposed work is to bring within the 
compass of two octavo volumes, a biographical notice of the most 
distinguished natives of our country, from the period of its settle- 
ment to the present time. It is to be prepared on large and catholic 
principles, and the editor has emphatically announced the purpose 
of furnishing a record of facts, services, and qualities of character, 
to the exclusion of all party colouring, invidious interpretation, or 
polemical discussion. Besides the names of all distinguished 
Americans deceased, those of the most prominent living characters 
will also be introduced into this work. Its comprehensive plan, and 
its liberal design, not less than the character of the editor, will en- 
sure it a welcome from the American public.” ‘To the foregoing 
observations, copied from the North American Review, for October, 
i823, we may add, that we know of no species of literary produc- 
tion more calculated to do honour, and to be of service to a country, 
than such a record as is here proposed of the lives and characters 
of its illustrious men. AlJl who read it will honour the nation that 
produced such characters ; and many will be excited to an imitation 
of those virtues and actions which gained them a place amidst so 
distinguished a selection of the good and the great of their native 
land. 

Washington Irving is reported to have collected materials for 
a very interesting work, during his recent tour in Germany. 

New Invention.—Mr. C hristopher Hoxie, an ingenioug mechan- 
ist, of Hudson, (N. Y.) has invented a mox ‘el, which he supposes 
he can apply to the propelling of ships and vessels, without the 
aid of wind or steam. The propelling power necessary, is to be 
acquired by the rolling of the ship, and the force given by a pen- 
dulum of enormous weight, according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

M. de La Place has succeeded, from observations made at his 
request at Brest for 16 years, and by a rigorous appreciation of 
the influence of the Sun and Moon and local circumstances, in re- 
solving the most difficult problem of the causes of the tides. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence, 
volume third, by Robert Walsh, jr. 
- A collection of Essays and Tracts on Theology, by Jared Sparks, 

o. 3. 

The Marauder, an Original Tale of the 17th century. 

The Spectre of the Forest t, or Annals of the Housatonic, a New 
England Romance, by the author of the Wilderness. 

Randolph, by the author of ‘Logan. 
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Koningsmarke, the Long Finne—A Story of the New World—. 
Anonymous. 
te Genius of Oblivion, and other poems, by a lad of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Mystic Mount and Voice, by Arthur Gesrid, Esq. 

Poems, by George Bancroft. 

Poems, by Sellick Osborn. 

War ;.a poem, by Samuel Webber, M. D. 

Poems. bv Dr. Percival. 

Sketches of the Earth and its inhabitants, illustrated by nearly 
one hundred engravings, by J. E. Worcester, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Merchant’s and Mariner’s African Guide, by Edward Bold. 

Social Harmony ; or, a compilation of airs, duets, and trios, by 
N. D. Gould. 

Boston Handel and Haydn Society’s collection of Church 
Music. New edition. 

A Sermon delivered at the itiiichtn of the Rev. Andrew 
Bigelow, by Aaron Bancroft, D. D. 

An enguiry into the comparative moral tendency of the Trini- 
tarian and the Unitarian doctrines, by Jared Sparks. 


Foreign Works, lately re-published in America. 


Ttaly, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers. 

Don Juan, cantos 10 and 11, by Lord Byron. 

Julian. a Tragedy, by M. R. Milford, 

Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France, by M. Campan. 

Three Perils of Woman, by James Hogg, Author of the Queen’s 
Wake. 

Orations, by the Rev. Edward Irving. 


RIARRIAGES. 


Own Mondav morning, the Ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, Mr. He nry P. Lan- 
dis, to Miss Clarissa H. Harlan, all of this citv.—On the Ist ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Bedell, Major William Davenport, of the U.S, army, to Hannah, daughter 
ofthe late Israel Isracl, Esq. of this city.- On Wednesday evening, the 3d ult. 
by the Right Rev. Bi shop Ww we — Joseph F. Williamson, to Miss — 


daughter of the late John Grover, Esq. ie Thursday evening the 4th ult. 
the Right Rev. Bishop White, Joh n Thompson, Esq. merchant, of Shelbyvil ki 
Tennessee, to Miss Murvaret M. Nixon, of thiscity. On T hursday evening, the 


4th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, Mr. Robert Bauld, to Miss Susan L. daughter 
of the late John Dorsey, Esq. of this citv.- On the evening of the 5th ult. by 
the Rev. Philip F. Maver, Mr. Lewis WW Richards, merchant, of this city, to 
Miss Sarah Buchkwater, of Charlestown township, Chester county, daughter of 
Jacob Buckwater, deceased. © On Thursday evening the Sth ult. by the Rev. 

John G. Harmer, Mr. Samuel Hammeliwrigiht, to Miss Mar garet Dei tz, both of 
this city. —On Thursday, the 5th ult. at Moorestown, N. J. Nameel B, Bispham, 
of Philadelphia, to Maria, daughter of the lute Mr. John Stokes, of the former 
place.—On Thursday evening, the Sth ult, by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, 4/exan- 
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der Allan Macdonald, Esq. to Mrs. Maria Brown, all of this city.—On the 8th 
ult. by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. John Hesser, of the county ot Philadelphia, to Miss 
Hannah Keeley, of this city.x—On Monday, the 8th ult, by the Rev. Dr. Ely, 
Mr. Joseph D Robinson, to Miss Ann S. Denham, all of this city.—On Wednes- 
day. the 10th ult. by the Rev. W. Benjamin, Mr. Levi villen, merchant, of this 
city, to Miss Anna, daughter of Mr. Michael Marks, of Mount Pleasant, New 
York. —On Thursday evening, the 11th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Courte 
land F Folwell, to Miss Louisa, daughter of the Late Nathan Cubb, of Taun- 
ton, New England. - On Thursday eve ning, the 11th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Sargent, 
Mr. Charles Harkness, to Miss Esther I. daughter of John Hayward, all of this 
citv.—On Thursday evening, the 11th ult. “by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Geor ve H. Ball,to Miss Mary Ball, of this city. —On Sunday evening, the 14th 
ult. by the Rev. Thomas J. Kitts, Mr. Henry Ulrick, to Miss Eliza Gerrish, 
both of the Northe ‘tn Liberties.— On Sunday evening, the 3 i4th ult. by the Rev, 
Mr. Hurley, Mr. William Smith, to Mrs. Mary Clark, both of the Northern 
Libertics.—On Wednesday evening, the 17th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. 
John Seeley, to Miss Margaretta Adams, daughter of W illiam Adams, both of 
this city. On Thursday evening, the 18th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, William 
Henry D. W ‘olf, Esq. of Bristol, R. 1. to Miss Sarah Ann Ro ge78, of this city.— 
On Saturday evening, the 20th ult. by the Rev. John Finlay, Robert Crayton, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, to Hliza, youngest daughter of Thomas Cruse, of Alex- 
sidria, D. ©.—On Monday evening, the 22d ult. by the Rev. Dr. James Aber- 
evombie, Licutenant John Gwinn, ofthe U. S. Navy, to Caroline S. daughter of 
ey Lynch, Esq. —On Tuesday evening, the, 23d ult. by the Rev. Dr. Ezra 

. Ely, Benjamin Kite, Jr. to M iss Eliza L “ rence, d: aughter of Mr. John Law- 
rence, all of this city.- On ‘Tuesday evening, the 23d ~ by the Rev. Dr. E. 
S. Ely, Mr. Joseph G, Oliver, merchant, of Milford, (Del.) to Miss Margaret, 
ds aneht vof Wilhaa Wray, EFsq.—On Thursday evening, ‘the 25th ult. by the 
Rov. R. U. Morgan, Mr. William W. Potter, merchant, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Henrietta Adams, of Delaware county—On Thursday evening last, the 25th ult. 
by the Rev. Dr. Holcombe, David B. Lee, Esa. of Philade sIphia, to Miss Sarah, 
daughter of Captain James Cassell, of Boston. 
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On the Ist ult. in Montgomery county, (Pa.) Mrs. Margaret Kreider, aged 27, 
daughter of the late John Schlatter, of the N. Liberties. -On the Ist ult. near 
Georgetown, D. ©. Baron Frederick Greuhin, minister from the Prussian go- 
vernment to the United States.—On the 3d ult. Catharine Ann Magdalene, 
daughter of Charles Jo! INSON, aye d i18.—On W ednesday morning, the 3d ult. 
Marvuret Bateman, aged 29.- On Thursday morning, the 4th ult. Mrs. Mary 
Curbery.—On the 4th ‘ult. at Frankford, Esther W “ebster, relict of the late George 
Webster.—On Saturday, the 6th ult. after a short but severe iliness, Mrs. Sa- 
roh Farrier, wife of William Farrier —On Saturday, the 6th ult. at Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Mrs. Anna Finley, daughter of the late Dr. David Jackson, of this city. — 
On Sunday afternoon, the 7th ult. Mr. Christian dutz, aged 95.—On Sunday, 

ie 7th ult. after a short but painful illness, which she bore with resignation, 
ses Mary M- Guigan-—On Sunday, the 7th ult. Mrs. Edizabeth Priskez, in the 
17th year of her age.—On Sunday, the 7th ult, Mrs. Mary Ozeas, aged 62, 
daughter. in-law of Peter Ozeas, Esg.—On Sunday, the 7th ult. Mr. faniel 
Brady, aged 44.—-On Monday, the Sth ult. Miss Elizabeth Everhart, in the 
lath year “of her ase —On Monday, the Sth ult. at five o’clock, Mrs. Ehzabeth 
Wass, wife of Joseph Wass, aged 3 35.—On Tuesday, the 9tn ult. 2ntonia Vir- 


gina, youngest daughter of Mr. William 8. Wood, of the Philadelphia Theatre. 
—-On Wednesday, the 10th ult. Mrs, Wakany, mother of J. A. Mahany, Esq. 
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a member of the State Legislature from the county.—On Thursday, the 11th 
ult. George Acatting, son of Lambert Keatting, aged 27.-—On Thursday, the 
‘11th ult. of a pulmonary consumption, Mr. John Shade, aged 31.—On Thurs- 
day, the 11th ult. after a short illness, Miss Jane, daughter of the late Capt. 

Isaac Silliman, aged 19.—On the 12th ult. near Little Ease, Gloucester county, 

(N. J.) Mr. Charles Weeks and his wife. They departed this life within about 
three hours of each other, and were both interred in one grave.—On the 12th 
ult. after a short but severe illness, Mr. Samuel M*Gowan, aged 28.—-On the 
12th ult. Mrs. Susan Walter, aged 20, wife of Samuel Waiter, and daughter of 
Mr. William Morgan. —Lately, at Sierre Leone, the Rev. Mr. Huddlestone, Me- 
thodist Missionary there, very “— after the death of his colleague, the Rev. 

Mr. Lane. By the death of Mr. H. the Methodist Society in that Colony is left 
without a preacher.—On the rate ult. Mr. Nathan Perry, aged 27, formerly of 
this city, late merchant of Augusta, Georgia. ~On Sunday morning, the 14th ult. 

after a lingering illness, Samuel Blair, aged 14.—On Monda iy moruing, the 15th 
ult. Mrs. 4nn ONeal, in the 89th year of her age.—On the 15th ult. at his re- 

sidence in Cohocksen Village, Jsaac Horne, aged. 50 —On the 15th ult. at West 
Point, Dr. James Cutiush, Professor of C hemistry in the Miliary Academy.— 
On Tuesday, the 16th uit. in the 17th year of hisage, MV¥iléiam 3lsAinla Davis.— 
On the 17th ult. Catharine Meurgareita Bell, aged 16, eldest daughter of Wt- 

liam John Bell..—On the morning of the 18th ult. Mr. Judn IFure, Sen. aged 72, 
long a respectable inhabitant of the N. Liberties. —OUn Thursday evening, the 
18th ult. Mrs. Mary Potts. --On Thursday, the 11th ult. at five o’clock, Miss 
Catharine f. Bailey, daughter of Chester Bailey —-On Friday the (9th ult. in 
the 28th year of his age, Mr. John J. Mahany, brother of James A. Mahany, 
Esq.—Onthe 19th ult. Mr. George Mouzea, inthe 40th year of his age. —On the 
19th ult. after a few days ilness, which she bore wit th fortitude , Mrs. Elizabeth 
Keyser, aged 85.—On the 19th ult, at three o'clock, Mrs. Mury Brown, in the 
72d year ‘of her age. -On the 19th ult. Benjamin Robert Shaw, Whitesmith to 
Messrs. Brooks, Machine makers. - On Sund: ly evening, the Qist ult. Zhoma 
Chalkley Leeds, after a short but severe illness.--On Sunday, the 2ist ult. Mrs. 
Mary Stein, widow of the late John Stein, aged 67.—On Sunday, the 21st ult. 

Wilbum, aged 21, son of the Rev. Enoch George, one of the Bishops of the Me- 
thodist Charch.—On the 2ist ult. in this city, Mrs. Noble, aged 31, sister-in-law 
tu the late Lt. Gov. John Broome, ot New York.-- On Tuesd: LY, the 23d ult. 

Mrs. Plackford, wife of Mr. Joseph Blackford.—On Yuesday evening, the 23d 
ult. after a lingering illness, Capt. Michael Diwon, aged 43. —On Tuesday 
ey ening. the 23d ult. in the Sist year of her age, Mrs. C ‘Arvistiana Gossner.—On 
the 25d ult. Miss Julia dni Gaw, daughter of Mr. Thomas Jacquet, and wife of 
William Gaw, aged 21.—On Wednesday, the 24th ult. after a severe illness, 
Mrs, dan L. Hurley, aged 34, the wife of Thomas Hurley. 





CORRESPONDENCEs 


The ingenious Remarks on Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents would have appeared in this number, but for want of room. 
They shall find a place in our next. 

X. Z. is requested to furnish us with the promised continuation 
of his Domestic Sketches, with as little delay as possible, that they 
wnay eome into our arrangements for the next number. 


ERRATUM. 
in page 7, 5th line from the bottom in the article on Magazines, 
for “ twenty-six states,” read teventy-four states. 





